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REFLECTIONS 


The Terminal Ordinances 

HIS continued yawping against the granting of 

the franchises applied for by the Terminal 
Association is downright silly. There’s abso- 

lutely no evidence of an intended grab in the ordi- 
nances under consideration. The Association has 
submitted plain business propositions. It has ex- 
plained matters thoroughly. There’s no secret, about 
its intentions. It is asking for concessions which, if 
granted, will benefit the city more than the Associa- 
tion. The Municipal Assembly will make a huge and 
irreparable mistake if it allows itself to be swayed 
by this demagogic anti-corporation talk. The Terminal 
Association is prepared and willing to do the fair 
and square thing by the city. Why should it be sus- 
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from the city, when it is so anxious to expend seven 
millions of dollars in improvements of various kinds? 
The ordinances now pending should be considered 
from a business standpoint only. Members of the 
Municipal Assembly know, or should know, that the 
improvements which the Terminal Association con- 
templates making are absolutely necessary for the 
commercial development of the city. They know, or 
should know, that the city will be much more benefited 
by the improvements than will the Association; they 
know, or should know, that without these improve- 
ments the World’s Fair cannot be the complete suc- 
cess that we all wish it to be. The members of the 
Municipal Assembly are intelligent business men. 
They know what the city’s interests require. It 
should be perfectly apparent to them that it cannot 
be to the interest of the Terminal Association to 
prejudice the rights and prospects of a city in which 
it has invested so many millions of dollars. The 
Terminal Association ordinances should be passed. 
They are faif in every respect. They will give us 
long-desired and badly-needed improvements. They 
are metropolitan in scope and in line with the citizens’ 
ideals of the future greatness of St. Louis. 
ch hb 
Folk for President 
JosepH W. FoL_k would make a good candidate for 

the Presidency on the Democratic ticket. He is of 
Presidential size. His name and fame are known all 
over the country. He has been tried and demonstrated 
his worth. There’s nothing wrong about this Henry 
Watterson idea. Joseph W. Folk has as good a record 
behind him as Grover Cleveland and Samuel J. Tilden 
had when nominated for the Presidency. He has 
made a record as Circuit Attorney that is eminently 
creditable. The St. Louisan’s name appeals to the 
imagination and sympathies of his countrymen. He 
may have many and enthusiastic supporters in the 
1904 National Democratic convention. There is as 
much evidence of strenuosity, zeal and honesty of 
purpose in his record as there is in that of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Wouldn’t it be a grand spectacle to see 

the Nemesis of boodlers pitted against the bronco- 

buster ? 

eh ob 
Mexican Statesmanship 
Tue Mexican government is going into the rail- 

road business. It has bought a big block of National 
Railroad Company stock. The monopolization of 
transportation facilities north and south of the Rio 


Grande is not liked in the land of Montezuma. It is 
regarded as a menace to the future development of 
Mexico’s resources. Such an opinion of the centraliz- 
ing tendency in the railroad world may seem pre- 
posterous to Americans, yet it is firmly implanted in 
the minds of President Diaz and his advisers. The 
government already owns the Tehuantepec Railway. 
As a matter of fact, it built that line out of its own 
funds. It is likewise represented in the directorates 
of various other companies. It has a controlling in- 
terest in the Interoceanic Railway, and thus a direct 
traffic outlet to the Gulf of Mexico. The purchase 
of National Railroad stock will further strengthen 
the government’s hold upon the country’s transporta- 
tion system. All this shows that the Diaz administra- 
tion is wide-awake and will not allow itself to be 
“caught napping” by railroad monopolists. It is firmly 
resolved to prevent any and all things that might 
jeopardize the business interests of Mexico. It 
possesses an adequately clear idea of the importance of 
unmonopolized transportation lines to agriculture and 
commerce. It is a vital matter to the Mexican goy- 
ernment to protect its people against unjust dis- 
crimination or unconscionable advances in railroad 
rates. Besides, there is evidence at hand that the 
foreign ownership of railroad lines has grown dis- 
tasteful to the authorities and the people generally. 
Railroad business in Mexico is growing rapidly. This 
may be seen by the increase in the earnings of the 
Mexican Central from $7,375,000 in 1891 to $21,132,000 
in 1903. If the government should decide to adopt the 
gold standard, the business development of the country 
would, of course, be still more remarkable. The Diaz 
government cannot be said to have made a mistake in 
acquiring a powerful influence in the management of 
the country’s transportation companies. 
ob 

The Saengerfest 
TuHat the Germans are idealists is sufficiently 
proved by their great Saengerfests. The grand musical 
festival now taking place in St. Louis is something 
unique in this practical country. It betokens a deep- 
seated love of the art of music and singing. It shows 
the Teuton at his best. These Saengerfests bid’ fait 
to become National in character and scope. While 
the spirit that pervades them is still distinctly Ger- 
man, we can already discern Americanizing influences 
in the elaborate programmes. The art of music is 
international, It has its home in every civilized 
country. The German Volkslied is as welcome in the 
United States as it is in the Black Forest, Let’s do 
our utmost to encourage the German singers. They 
are fine and public-spirited men and representing one 

of the best elements in our American population, 

eh 

The Belgrade Slaughter 
Tue details of the bloody deeds at Belgrade are 
sickening. They speak of a lust of blood and an 
amount of depravity and brutality which are almost 
inconceivable. The pretorian regicides had evidently 
laid their plans well. They acted with terrible swift- 
ness and utterly unpitying savagery. The suspicion 
is warranted that the new king of the unpronounce- 
able name was aware of the plot, and of the hour set 
for the slaughter. His protestations of innocence 
need not be taken seriously. He belongs to a race of 
people which is closely related to the Oriental, and, 


therefore, given to deceit and hypocrisy. That the 
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terrible tragedy will end in 


lhe new king will prove as unsatisfactory as did the 


murdered one. Servia is in a desperate position, The 
best that could happen to it would be annexation to 
Austria. As long as it is ruled by ambitious, ruf 
fianly assassins, its people will be oppressed and dis 
satisfied. Its future is as dark as is that of Bulgaria 
under the régime of the raseally, dissembling [erdi- 
nand. Panslavism, as furthered by the agents of 


Russia,- brings forth ghastly results. It was _ re- 
sponsible for the cowardly brutal assassination of the 
brave and able Stambuloff, at Sofia, and must be held 

responsible for the horrible hecatomb at Belgrade. 

oe oe 

Hypnotic Humbug 
A. FRENCH scientist maintains that hypnotism is not 
immoral. He may be right, and he may be not. It 
may be asserted with confidence, however, that hyp- 
notism, as now practised, bears a close resemblance 
to fakery. It may possess all the merits that its de- 
fenders attribute to it, but it has yet to demonstrate 
them. In those cases where practical application has 
been made of it as a curative agency, it has either 
failed to work the wonders expected, or actually led 
to deterioration in the condition of the patients. In 
my opinien, hypnotism is all nonsense, [or practical 


purposes it is worth nothing. There is no science 
about it. 


b -b 
Early Marriages 
He 


does not consider it necessary for young men to ac- 


CuHauncey Derew believes in early marriages. 


cumulate a little surplus before entering the precarious 
state of matrimony. They should marry, he says, as 
early as possible, and take their chances. This is 
queer social philosophy for a man who himself did 
not think of marrying until he was on the shady side 


of thirty-five. Chauncey’s pzan on the beauties and 
advantages of early marriages contains that shallow 
sort of optimism which characterizes all the utterances 
of men who were on “easy street” all their lives. It 
is not difficult to see everything in a rosy light, when 
the rolls of “long green” are fat and plentiful. The 
young man who has to “scratch” along on, say, fifteen 
dollars a week would simply make an egregious ass 
of himself if he were to rush headlong into marriage. 
not what it used to be 


Married life, at present, is 


thirty or fifty years ago. It involves difficulties, per- 


plexities and responsibilities which were unknown in 


former times. Young people should. not think twice, 


but fifty times, before marrying. ‘They should be 


taught that marriage cannot be considered solely from 
the standpoint of sexual gratification. Marriage holds 
out duties as well as rights. It enjoins husband and 


wife constantly to better their moral, social and 


economic status. It expects them to have and to rear 
children, and to bring them up in a way proper in the 
eye of God and of human society. If young men were 
to marry as inconsiderately as Chauncey Depew urges 
them to do, the ranks of the proletariat would have 
large accessions. Optimism is al! right in its way. 
But there is a limit to it, as there is to everything 
The good wife’s influence is lost when it has 


When 


the wolf is constantly at the door, love does not hold 


else. 
to combat want and misery in the household. 
out long. It decays and finally perishes. There are 
altogether too many early marriages for the good of 
individuals and society. Many marriages are now- 


adays contracted between parties whom a_— good 
spanking would do an immense amount of good. A 
young man who barely earns enough to support him- 
self in a decent way has no right to marry and to 
create offspring. Ordinary common sense should tell 
him that it is to his own interest, as well as to that of 


the girl he loves, or imagines he loves, to wait until 
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good is hard to believe. he feels reasonably sure that married life will not be 


a vexatious and grinding burden to him. This pre- 
vailing disposition to treat marriage as a matter of 
little consequence should not be encouraged. Marri- 
age is the event in the lives of a man and woman. 
Nothing could possibly be more serious or far-reach- 
ing in its results. To marry, with the express or 
implied determination to trust to luck, is to invite 
unhappiness and moral and social shipwreck. 
bh 
Chamberlain's Humiliation 

For the first time in his political career, Joseph 
Chamberlain has suffered a most humiliating defeat. 
The House of Commons has knocked his preferential 
tariff business into a cocked hat. Satire and ridicule 


have overwhelmed him. Neither Liberal nor Con- 
servative appears to have any use for his protection- 
ism. But for Balfour’s clever way of wriggling out 
of unexpected difficulties and his suave protestations 
that the government had no intention of turning its 
back on free trade, a dissolution of Parliament would 
have become inevitable. It seems singular that the 
Premier should be so anxious to retain Chamberlain 
in his Cabinet. After all that has lately occurred, the 
Colonial Secretary can no longer be looked upon as 
the main strength of the Balfour government. Cham- 
berlain has made the mistake of his life. His espousal 
of protectionist ideas has tarnished his reputation for 
practical statesmanship most seriously. It has aroused 
distrust even among his whilom loyal supporters. It 
has strengthened the impression which has all along 
prevailed among his enemies that he is, pre-eminently, 
a political swashbuckler, willing to try the most 
dangerous experiments, if he can thereby promote his 
plans of personal self-glorification and self-aggrandize- 
ment. Chamberlain is, unquestionably, an able, reso- 
lute and energetic man. He has done a few things 
which will forever stand to his credit. Yet, taken as a 
whole, his political activity has not been productive of 
much lasting good. Chamberlain cannot be regarded 


as a true statesman. He is too headstrong, too in- 


discreet, too impulsive, too bold. He plunges with fine 
yet foolish aplomb where others fear to tread. Really 
sagacious His 
sudden apostacy to free trade can only be explained on 


statesmen talk and act differently. 


the theory that past successes and slavish adulation 
gave him the “big head.” Now that the House of 
Commons and his own colleagues in the Cabinet have 
pitilessly squelched his protectionist propaganda, he 
will have time to reason it out for himself that the 
mere ipse dixit of an individual will not suffice to in- 
duce a nation like England to abandon the flesh-pots 
of free trade and to run after the strange gods of 
protection. Chamberlain has made a bad break, one 


that recalls the words of the astute Talleyrand: 


“That’s worse than a crime—it’s a blunder.” 


Qe oe 
Studying Foreign Languages 





EDUCATIONAL circles in New York are in a state of 
great commotion, and all on account of the teaching 
of foreign languages in the metropolitan schools. Gal- 
lons of ink are being wasted in efforts to demonstrate 
the particular merits of German, Latin, French and 
Spanish as supplementary vehicles of thought-expres- 
sion. To the wayfaring man, it would seem that all 
this argumentation is of no practical value. There is 
no reason why American children should be taught 
Their 
scholastic curriculum is already overburdened with 


foreign languages in the _ public schools. 
things a knowledge or smattering of which does not 
benefit them in the least. American children should 
be taught English exclusively and thoroughly. English 
It is 


It is in no wise in- 


is sufficient for all practical intents and purposes. 
a noble and flexible language. 
The American child who studies 


ferior to any other. 








English and German or English and French in the 


common schools camunot acquire a perfect knowledge 
of either language. Bi-lingual studies are out of place 
They tend to diminish the 
child’s They bewilder 
and perplex the childish mind. They interfere with 
the process of mental discipline. The study of foreign 
languages is proper and useful only in colleges. In 
public schools it should not be tolerated. There’s no 
warrant for the perpetuation of racial differences and 
prejudices in this country. Teach American children 
good English, and they are sure to develop into good 


in the public schools. 
love of its mother tongue. 


American citizens. 


ak be 
Rothschild’s Views 
Lorp RotTHscHILp’s remarks regarding security 
market conditions in the United States have an 
ominous meaning. They indicate that European 


where the Wall 
Rothschild’s sizing up of things may 
American 


financiers know quite well street 
shoe pinches. 
be simmered down into this: magnates 
have manufactured an over-supply of securities; they 
have gone into too many enterprises, and are forced 
to liquidate that part of their holdings which is 
readily marketable, though at falling prices. 


us of the fact 


The 
British financier reminds that the 
Morgans and the Yerkes and the Schwabs have com- 
mitted themselves in more directions than is good for 
With Morgan buying all 


kinds of old boats, at fabulous prices, and Yerkes and 


them and their country. 


Schwab picking up street railway and __ industrial 
properties, it’s no wonder that things are going awry 
in New York and that funds for speculative purposes 
have dwindled down to the vanishing point. ‘The 
3ritish financier’s utterances are far from encourag- 
ing. 
ages in security values. 


They hint at continued liquidation and shrink- 


City Farming 
in the current Harper's 
Weekly, there are now eight hundred Philadelphia 
families earning a portion of their livelihood by the 
cultivation of vacant city lots. This proves that the 
number of city farmers is increasing. 


ACCORDING to a writer 


It is a wonder 
that it took urban populations so long to wake up to 
the profits to be derived from this 
vacant lots. 


utilization of 
It is foolish to let land lie waste. There 
are thousands of empty lots in the city of St, Louis 
on which big crops of all kinds of vegetables could 
be raised every year. Many families are spending 
large sums of money on the purchase of garden 
products which they themselves could raise in their 
back-yards, or on their own adjoining vacant ground. 
The careful farmer makes diligent use of every foot of 
available ground—why cannot the owner of vacant 
city property do the same? Horticultural 


this kind affords pleasure as well as profit. It calls for 


work of 


wholesome physical exercise and just that sort of 
mental diversion which many a worker in office or 
shop is in need of. And if intelligently attended to, 
it goes a long way towards a material reduction of 
household expenses. There is no faddishness about 
It is sensible, practical, profitable 
and healthy work. Besides, it tends to beautify cities 
and ty improve the moral tone of the population and 
atmosphere. It tends to keep people at home, away 
from saloons and rotten “shows,” and from the con- 
taminating influences of vice in its various forms. 
That Isthmian Canal Treaty 


Our Colombian friends are so fastidious and exact 


this city farming. 


in their notions of territorial sovereign rights that 
they are willing to disappoint us by not passing the 
Panania Canal treaty. Well, we won't ask th-m a 


second time. We can fall back upon the original 
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Nicaragua scheme. The latter may be the better 
route, after all. Providence has always favored the 
\merican Nation. Perhaps the non-ratification of the 
panama treaty is only another one of those blessings 
disguise which Providence has the admirable habit 
of bestowing upon its chosen people. So, ta, ta, 
Colombia! You have not treated us very nicely, but 
ye don’t mind it! Hasta manana! 
ah 
Abuse of Authority 

Lasor union circles in the East are deeply agitated 
over the arrest of Samuel J. Parks, a New York 
walking delegate, on charges of extortion, Parks, it 
appears, had made unlawful use of his opportunity to 
intimidate business corporations. He had made a 
practice of levying blackmail. He enriched himself 
by making his terrorized victims disgorge large sums 
ot money. The charges against him have been fully 
substantiated. Park’s career as a blackmailer shows 
that the labor unions place so much and sych un- 
limited power into the hands of walking delegates that 
the temptation to abuse it becomes almost irresistible. 
In the majority of instances, the walking delegate is 
a person puffed up with the authority given him. 
After having been in the business for a few months, 
he is too prone to assume the arrogant attitude of a 
tyrant, to look at labor disputes only from his own 
standpoint, and to gain his point by the methods of the 
professional bulldozer. He is apt to mislead his con- 
fiding followers, to misrepresent the facts and to stir 
up animosities where none existed before. Men of 
such authority, and given such opportunity to abuse 
it, cannot be trusted blindly. In the long run, they 
are more likely to prejudice than to advance the 
interests of labor unions. 


ak -b 
The Divine Sarah's Boy 

MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT’S son_ has _ passed 
through the frightful ordeal of a typical French 
duel to vindicate his mother’s honor. He is a brave 
boy, and undoubtedly worth all the fortunes that his 
doting mother has spent on him since he achieved 
notoriety as a rakish bon vivant of the boulevard. 
And yet his mother declares that he is but “un acci- 
dent d’amour.” 


ak 
The Dream of Modern Science 


Str Witt1AM Crooks, the well-known British 
scientist, in his notable address before the Inter- 
national Chemical Congress at Berlin recently, voiced 
the belief that eventually all the elements of matter 
will be found resolvable into a single form of energy. 
The recent discovery of radium he regards as a step 
towards a realization of this grand, glorious dream of 
science. He seems to believe that radium must be 
regarded as the basis of the coarser chemical ele- 
ments, and that the masses of molecules dissolve them- 
selves into the waves of ether, which fill the universe, 
or into electrical energy. The old theoretical as- 
sumption of science that atoms are indivisible, and 
that there is a limit beyond which matter cannot be 
dissolved, is no longer tenable, since it has been 
demonstrated that atoms are dissolvable into a multi- 
tude of revolving electrodes. A similar dissolution 
of matter, declares Professor .Crookes, occurs when 
a piece of glass is rubbed with silk, and is “present 
in sunshine, in a raindrop, in lightning, in a flame, 
in the waterdrop and in the roaring sea.” The 
British scientist’s remarks hint at vast possibilities of 
discovery within the not remote future. They afford 
us a perspective of the future of science that is both 
awesome and enthralling. Everything is in constant 
motion and revolution. There is nothing fixed or 
stable. The universe is composed of an infinity of 
swaying, restless, rolling waves of something which 
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is indefinitely known as ether. It is all one grand, 
eternal flux. It would seem that science is once more 
reverting to the Heraclitean conception of the uni- 
verse. While all this scientific experimenting and 
investigating will never solve the last mystery, and is, 
in that sense, futile, yet it is fascinating. Nay, it is 
more. It is a religious cult of the human reason which 
tends steadily to bring us nearer to a complete realiza- 
tion of the Power and Wisdom of Him who created 
and ordered all, and then saw that “it was good.” 


Oxford University Bankrupt 

Oxrorp UNIveErsiTy is practically bankrupt. This 
is what the authorities recently admitted. The great, 
historic institution is piling up deficits from year to 
year. As the British government ‘seems to be unable 
or unwilling to come to the rescue, it is incumbent 
upon that genius of millionaire philanthropy, Andrew 
Carnegie, to mail one of his generous checks to the 
university authorities. They would surely receive it 
with gratitude, and hasten to make the Scotchman, 
who is afraid to die rich, a distinguished member of 
the faculty. It is queer that the late Cecil Rhodes 
failed to safeguard the famous university against all 
danger of monetary embarrassment. The diamond 
king certainly had enough “stuff” to make the future 


of the institution a “sure thing” for centuries to come. 
His creation of scholarships was a praiseworthy act 
of practical philanthropy, but it does not help the 
Oxford University out of the hole in which it finds 
itself at the present time. It seems queer that this 
great British institution should be unable to make 
its expenses. Is it suffering from dry rot? Is it 
behind the times in its educational methods and prin- 
ciples? If such should be the case, then it is not an 
endowment, but reform that its case calls for. No 
amount of philanthropic gifts will help an institution 
that is in the hands of professional fossils and man- 


agerial incompetents. 
ee ek 


To Reduce Losses by Fire 

Tue Armour Institute of Technology, at Chicago, 
contemplates the inauguration of a course of fire pro~ 
tection engineering, to lead to the degree of bachelor 
of science. A series of lectures by prominent archi- 
tects, contractors and insurance officials is to be a 
special feature of this course. The originators of 
this collegiate innovation believe that property de- 
struction by fire has assumed such enormous dimen- 
sions that there is urgent necessity to combat it on 
strictly scientific principles. It is estimated that the 
annual loss by fire in this country mounts up to at 
least $150,000,000. ‘To this has to be added the large 
amount expended by municipalities in the maintenance 
of fire departments and the procuring of water sup- 
plies sufficient to meet all possible conflagration re- 
quirements. The enormous aggregate amount of these 
losses and expenditures could, undoubtedly, be ma- 
terially reduced by the pursuance of the right kind of 
methods of construction and _ supervision. The 
adoption of such methods has reduced the average 
loss by fire in the cotton mill districts of New Eng- 
land to one-tenth of the former total. Much of the 
annual fire waste is due to carelessness and ignorance. 
This being admitted, the value of such a course of 
scientific instruction as the Armour Institute intends 
to inaugurate becomes at once apparent. 

be 
Another Discovery 

Tue latest great discovery of science is polonium. 
According to reports from Berlin, the manifestations of 
this wonderful substance eclipse even the dazzling per- 
formances of radium. Professor Markwell is its inven- 
tor. He exhibited it at Berlin to an amazed circle of 
scientific investigators. According to a contemporary, 
Professor Markwell’s was a demonstration of a new 
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element, “with new properties and exhibiting powers 
formerly unknown as belonging to matter. Moreover, 
the results obtained overthrow most of the old ideas 
governing matter, energy and radiation, and may 
easily force the scientific world to evolve entirely new 
theories regarding the underlying facts of physical 
science.” Thus science continues in its conquest of 
the unknown. It is eagerly pushing ahead, solving old 
and finding new mysteries. 
hk 
Crazy Gambling 


THE excitement in cotton markets is still intense. 
Even old, conservative Liverpool has become infected 
by it. Prices are soaring everywhere. They have 
reached an unprecedentedly high level for the spot 
product. The tremendous advance swells the bank- 
accounts, and gladdens the hearts, of triumphant, reck- 
less bull speculators, and, temporarily, puts money in 
the pockets of Southern planters) At the same time, 
however, it threatens to unsettle cotton trade con- 
ditions entirely. From New England comes the news 
that many cotton mills are preparing to shut down for 
an indefinite period. Manufacturers cannot afford to 
pay the exorbitant prices now prevailing. There is 
no profit in the manufacturing business. This sort of 
idiotic speculation will, in the end, seriously hurt both 
consumer and producer. The cotton market is in 
the hands of gamblers. It is not controlled by men 
whose speculative dealings are governed by legitimate 
conditions. Gambling is not speculation. The pres- 
ent bull orgies in cotton markets forebode trouble 
and disaster. 

oe ce 


A Dangerous Measure 


Washington, the 
Aldrich currency reform bill, which failed of passage 


Jupcinc by the news’ from 


in the last Congress, is sure to be re-submitted in 
December. Comprehensively considered, it is a radi- 
cal measure. It proposes to authorize the deposit of 
public money in National banks against State, mu- 
nicipal and railroad bonds as collateral security. Con- 
servative people cannot approve of this bill. If passed 
in its present form, it is sure to lead to currency in- 
flation and wild stock speculation. The Aldrich bill is, 
unqualifiedly, a wild-cat measure. It seems to have 
been drawn up principally for the interest of Wall 
street. A law authorizing the acceptance of railroad 
bonds as collateral against Government deposits would 
be just the thing to put stock-jobbing syndicates on 
their feet again. It would make the Federal Treasury 
the dumping ground for the bonds of railroads which, 
a few years ago, had a narrow escape from falling 
into the hands of receivers. It would encourage the 
craziest sort of speculation on the stock exchange. 
Quotations would be raised on the theory that the 
supply of investment securities had been restricted by 
deposits of railroad bonds in the Treasury. At the 
same time, there would be a dangerous dilution of 
bank-note circulation, the effects of which would be 
as calamitous as were those of the enactment of the 
Sherman silver law in 1890. An undue expansion of 
bank-note circulation would necessarily result in a 
repetition of the “endless chain” business of 1893-96. 
The best sort of money, that is, gold, would leave the 
country, just as it did then, and everything would 
once more be out of joint. There is no need of 
Wall street currency reform legislation. The present 
supply of currency media is sufficient to cover all 
business requirements. What the Nation needs is 
legislation that will give the currency system the 
proper amount of elasticity, or, in other words, make 
it expand and contract at the right time, according 
to the exigencies of commercial and agricultural in- 
dustries. The Aldrich bill should and undoubtedly 
will be killed at the next session of Congress. It is 
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too palpably a measure of inflation and stock-jobbing 
to deserve serious consideration. 
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A BABYLONIAN TABLET 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


66 HERE is nothing new under the sun.” The 
truth of this saying of the wise Preacher 
has often been demonstrated, but never 

more forcibly than by the recent finding, among the 

ruins of Babylon, of a little tablet upon which was 

inscribed, in cuniform letters, the fragment of a 

law of six thousand years ago commanding the king- 

dom’s officials to make no distinction, in the levying 
of taxation, between land improved and land unim- 
proved. 

Indisputable evidence is furnished by this little 
tablet that physiocratic ideas were quite popular 
among the Babylonfans. Perhaps this nation of a 
dim and distant antiquity also had its single tax 
leagues. Perhaps it also had _ its socialists and 
anarchists and labor unions. The theories of Henry 
George and Francois Quesnay flourishing already in 
the times of Abraham and Hammurabi! What an 
interesting revelation! Indeed, there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

The political economists of ancient Babylon were, 
after all, no different from ours. They likewise rea- 
soned wisely and profoundly about the principles of 
taxation, economic and social units, the profits of 
labor and the profits of capital, free trade and pro- 
tection, and all the sundry other things which go to 
make up gruff Carlyle’s “dismal science.” 

Human civilization moves in a circle. It always 
comes back again to its starting point. It seeks out 
many inventions, all of which are imbecile and 
empty. What it cherishes and admires to-day, it dis- 
cards and despises to-morrow. Man’s life is made of 
a series of successive delusions, the greatest of which 
is that there can be anything new under the sun, 

The Babylonians believed in taxing the unearned 
increment. They were wise in their day. Theirs 
was a mighty and prosperous country. Commerce 
and agriculture flourished within its boundaries. The 
glory and greatness of Babylon overshadowed all the 
then known civilized world. Babylon had an ex- 
cellent code of laws. Personal rights were well regu- 
lated and respected. Woman enjoyed many privileges. 
Her social status was honored and well protected. 
The “new woman” was. not unknown among. the 
Babylonians, 

Property rights were clearly defined and amply se- 
cured. There were liberal laws regulating commercial 
intercourse. Commercial drummers were as insistent 
in those ancient days as they are now. The 
Babylonians even speculated, not in stocks, but in the 
products of the soil and manufacture. 

And, yet, Babylon has disappeared. Whe wisdom 
of its kings and sages did not save it from decay and 
ruin. Not even land taxation @ la Henry George could 
maintain the kingdom’s might and glory. Babylon 
perished ages ago, and it is only now that the ruins 
of its once so wonderful cities are again revisited by 
the glimpses of the Mesopatamian moon. 

What the human mind brings forth is doomed to 
die. Babylon had its philosophers and its prophets, 
its saints and its sages, but they have all disappeared 
behind the shadows and become silent. Death has 
ridden rough-shod over all their triumphs and achieve- 
ments. 

In this Twentieth Century we are dreaming the 
dreams that they dreamed in their days. We are 
just as confident of our beloved theories as they were 
of theirs. The human race has not changed. It is 


still chasing the same old rainbows, and still seeking 
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for the undiscovered and undiscoverable land of El 
Dorado. What has been, still is, and shall be in saecula 
saeculorum. No, “there’s nothing new under the 
sun.” 
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THE LIBERTY: OF THE PRESS 


BY CHARLES EMORY SMITH. 


(In view of Governor Pennypacker’s attempt to 
muzzle the press of Pennsylvania, the following article 
written for the New York ‘‘Independent”’ by Mr. 
Charles Emory Smith, editor of the Philadelphia 
‘Press’? and former Postmaster General of the United 
States, should prove of timely interest te readers of 
the ‘‘Mirror.’’ The article is written from a liberal 
standpoint. It demonstrates, in a trenchantly con- 
vincing manner, the folly and viciousness of all legis- 
lation interfering with the liberty of the press.—Ed. M.) 


HE enactment of what is known as the Grady- 
Salus libel law of Pennsylvania has reawak- 
ened general interest in the liberty of the press 

and in the subjects asSociated with it. The excep- 
tional character of this measure and the extraordinary 
circumstances surrounding it have invested it with un- 
usual importance, and have arrested National attention. 
A brief statement of these circumstances, followed by 
some discussion of the principles involved, will be 
timely and pertinent. 

Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker was elected Gov-. 
ernor of Pennsylvania last November. During the 
preliminary campaign he had been keenly criticised 
and caricatured in a few quarters. Huis quaint per- 
sonality and certam conspicuous mental traits and 
tastes lent themselves to caricature in peculiar degree, 
and tempted the caustic pencil of the clever cartoonist. 
His bucolic appearance, his disheveled hair, his phleg- 
matic face, his negligent attire, his eccentricity of 
wearing boots, all invited picturesque portraiture. 

His intellectual qualities and exhibitions gave 
special zest to the delicious opportunity. He is a man 
of rugged honesty and inherent rectitude of character. 
He has considerable learning and marked taste for 
historical study and antiquarian research within lim- 
ited lines. But with them he has a guileless simplicity, 
an unsophisticated ineptness and a curious mental 
twist which lead him into ludicrous displays that af- 
ford an unbounded theme for satire. It is enough to 
refer, as examples, to his famous sayings that Senator 
Quay, a cousin in a remote degree, is a greater man 
than Clay or Webster, and that Pennsylvania, reek- 
ing at the time with political corruption, had no ills 
worth mentioning. 

All these elements made him the butt of jest and 
picture. He was portrayed as a perverse parrot and a 
flustered farmer. It was a new, surprising and pain- 
ful revelation to him. He had lived a tranquil and 
serene life on the bench and amid his musty volumes. 
To be held up day after day to criticism and ridicule 
was an unwonted and harrowing experience. Un- 
happily with his other good and bad qualities, he has 
no more sense of humor than a clam. The cartoons 
did him no harm beyond the delineation of his own 
folly, and if he had laughed them off that would have 
been the end of it. But they wounded and pricked 
and stuck like chestnut burrs. He writhed under 
their sting; they not only hurt his pride, but offended 
his exaggerated sense of the reverence due to author- 
ity; and as he brooded over them he studied what he 
conceived would be the appropriate remedy. The re- 
sult was that in his inaugural address as Governor 
he dwelt on what he considered the abuses of journal- 
ism, and urged more restrictive legislation. 

His personal grievance and desire just chimed in 
with the feelings and purposes of the politicians. 
They, too, were aggrieved at the newspapers. They, 
too, had been caricatured, and, what was still more 





annoying to their less sensitive but more practical 
natures, their schemes of spoliation had been exposed, 
denounced, and, in some cases, defeated by the jn. 
considerate and audacious press. They had tried two 
years before to apply a muzzle, and had succeeded 
only in a very limited and unsatisfactory degree, Byt 
the personal pique of the Governor offered what 
seemed to be just the opportunity to accomplish their 
end; and with the plans well laid, near the close of 
the session, the new libel bill was introduced and 
rushed through both Houses in four days, without any 
hearing, and in utter disregard of the constitutional 
safeguard requiring three separate readings on three 
separate days in each House. 

In the face of the most earnest protests, the Goy- 
ernor signed the bill, and filed it with an explanatory 
message which, it is safe to say, is the most remark- 
able paper that ever emanated from an executive, In 
its blending of honest resentment, of personal venom, 
of misleading half-truths, of unaccountable misstate- 
ments, of fantastic reasoning and of unconscious 
buffoonery, it is unparalleled among official documents, 
It was immediately followed by the greatest outburst 
of criticism and caricature which has overwhelmed 
any man within public memory. The Governor in- 
stantly became the target of a thousand shafts of de- 
nunciation and ridicule. Not only in Pennsylvania, 
but all over the country, his act and his reasons called 
down such a storm of condemnation as no other single 
performance of our time has brought upon any public 
man. The futility of the law for its avowed object of 
suppressing cartoon and criticism was attested in the 
most general and vigorous cannonade of both in the 
whole history of journalism, 

The bill thus enacted is the subject of varied and 
diverse opinion. There are those who hold that it 
is only a codification of the already existing law. 
They contend that it embodies no new principle or 
rule, but only puts in more concrete form the elements 
of the law of libel as determined by the decisions of 
the courts. There are others who maintain that it 
introduces a new and dangerous element. The New 
York Sun, removed from the field of its jurisdiction, 
and looking on dispassionately, says in a very intelli- 
gent and searching review: 

“No law more infamous has ever been enacted by 


any American Legislature. It bears on its face the 
aim of preventing criticism of State officials.’’ 


This is undoubtedly its design. The object was 
openly avowed by its authors and sponsors. They 
sought to stifle criticism and prevent exposure. But, 
so far as can now be judged, their skill was not com- 
mensurate with their purpose. The constitutional 
safeguard for a free printing press in dealing with 
public affairs stood in their way, and they did not 
know how to evade it. But in framing their bill their 
clumsy hand put in provisions of the most serious 
character, and a critical examination does not justify 
the claim that it only codifies the law as it already 
was. It introduces the new principle of making an 
article actionable where there is no libel, provided it 
can be shown that there was “negligence in the ascer- 
tainment of facts”—that is, that there was any mistake 
at any point. The obvious intent is to make a news- 
paper punishable for publishing the essential truth, 
and to surround the publication with such hazards as 
to deter it altogether. If this object could be carried 
out it can readily be seen how it would serve and 
shield wrongdoers throughout the State. 

With this understanding of the import of the law, 
it is no exaggeration to characterize it as one of the 
most infamous measures ever enacted by an American 
Legislature. It is opposed to the whole trend of mod- 
ern legislation. Under the more enlightened spirit 
of an advancing age, the steady tendency in legislating 
respecting the freedom of the press has been toward 
reasonable liberality with just accountability. Through 
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all our history and in all the traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon progress, measures for the restriction of free 
speech and a free press have been associated with 
corrupt, despotic and arbitrary government. The 
creat champions of human liberty have agreed in Te- 
garding the just liberty of the press as the foundation 
and security of all liberty. 

“Give me liberty to know, to utter and to argue 
freely according to conscience, above all other liber- 
ties,” said John Milton, as with lofty inspiration and 
matchless pen he fought against the efforts of the Star 
Chamber at press restriction. Through the last half 
of the Eighteenth Century the battle raged violently 
around Wilkes and Junius and other champions of 
popular rights against monarchical prerogative, and 
Mackintosh and Curran and Erskine were the brilliant 
defenders of free utterance. In 1797, in one of his 
few speeches for the prosecution of libel, the great 
Erskine said: 

“A free and unlicensed press, in the just and legal 
sense of the expression, has led to all the blessings, 
poth of religion and government, which Great Britain 
or any part of the world at this moment enjoys, and 
it is caleulated, to advance mankind to still higher 
degrees of civilization and happiness.’’ 


Thomas Jefferson’s famous declaration is well re- 


membered : 


“{ would rather live in a country with newspapers 
and without a government than in a country with a 
government but without newspapers.” 


His meaning and his logic are plain. Government 
without newspapers would have no restraint and no 
responsibility, and would degenerate into profligacy 
and tyranny. Newspapers without government would 
at least assure watchfulness, information and organ- 
ized public sentiment. The one condition would be 
legalized irresponsibility. The other would be po- 
tential intelligence. These general truths of the vital 
relation of a free press to free institutions have come 
to be accepted as axiomatic. They are no longer de- 
bated among men of thought. And with the develop- 
ment of society, a free press is more and more recog- 
nized, not only as the palladium of political liberty, 
but as the essential safeguard of the moral and social 
well-being of the community. 

The glare of publicity is a great deterrent of evil. 
Thousands of things would be done in the dark 
which shrink from the light. There are many who 
believe that the force of mere authority, whether in 
the Church or in the State, is declining. The in- 
fluence of faith and tradition and old standards in 
the restraint of wrongdoing probably grows weaker 
as the years go by. In this decadence of individual 
belief and submission, in this growth of individual 
freedom, public opinion is becoming more and more 
the bulwark of our structure of social morality, and 
public opinion is created and energized by the news- 
papers. In the business, the financial and the social 
world there are hundreds of acts on the hazy border- 
land between law and lawlessness, between ethical 
duty and questionable inclination, which cower before 
the certainty of public exposure. And thus, by men 
who think, a free press is coming more and more to 
be regarded, not only as the most efficient critic and 
check of official perfidy and political profligacy, but 
as the surest security against that social and business 
misconduct which touches the domain of public mor- 
ality, 

Freedom of the press undoubtedly degenerates at 
times into license. We have seen invasions of the 
sanctity of private life which are wholly deplorable 
and unjustifiable. We have seen newspapers intrude 
into the sacred realm of purely domestic concerns 
and drag out that which should remain behind the 
veil for sensational effect or the salacious delectatior 
of an eager public. In the fretful race of competi- 
tion there has probably been too much disposition 
to regard everything which Argus eyes can detect as 
the legitimate subject of the remorseless news-gath- 
erer. The public are quite as much at fault as the 
newspapers. This tendency to seize upon personal 
affairs and exploit them in picturesque style minis- 
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ters to a popular taste which is as old as mankind. 
There ought doubtless to be some reform of news- 
paper ethics, and the surest path to it would be an 
anterior reform of human nature itself. 

In the effort to uphold the just and indispensable 
freedom of the press without giving warrant for 
undue license, it is not always easy to draw the line. 
But the clear trend of legislation for a hundred years 
has been toward the full protection of the press in 
free discussion, holding it responsible for the abuse 
of its privilege. As political thought has become 
more enlightened and liberal this tendency has been 
more marked. In most of the States of the Union 
the libel legislation has been greatly liberalized within 
the last two decades. The intelligent effort of thought- 
ful and rational legislators has been to provide repar- 
ation for any wrong or injury that may be done, but 
not to intimidate the newspapers or impose restriction 
on the free expression of opinion. In some States 
a proper retraction of a mistake bars proceedings. 
In others the recovery of damages is limited to just 
restitution for the actual injuries sustained or shown, 
as would be the case in an accident from an open 
elevator shaft or an icy sidewalk. The viciousness 
of the new Pennsylvania law is that it is a backward 
step, flying in the face of the whole course of libel 
legislation in other States; that it is a deliberate at- 
tempt to terrorize the press and stifle public criticism; 
and that it is the joint product of personal pique and 
public piracy. The struggle over it in the courts and 
before the people and in the Legislature will be one 
of the most interesting and important chapters in the 
history of political progress. 
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COMMITTED TO THE DEEP 


BY A, ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


HE steward knocked, and put his head in at the 
- door. 

“Cabin passenger, sir, No. 16,” he reported, 
with a business-like brevity. “Very bad.” 

Doctor Yalden glanced up from his desk irritably. 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“Dun’no, sir. Uncommon bad.” 

“Usual thing, I suppose?” 

“No, sir. Not seasick. Queer when he come aboard 
yesterday, I thought. Been in bed all day. Wouldn’t 
let me get him anything—till just now he asked me 
to fetch you.” 

“No. 16, you say? All right.” 

The steward withdrew, and the doctor only delayed 
to finish the first paragraph of a letter he had been 
writing when he was interrupted. 

It was not precisely an urgent letter, for he had no 
intention of doing anything with it until the ship ar- 
rived at Liverpool; but it was a letter that required a 
deal of consideration, and, though he was in most 
things phlegmatic, he was impatient to have it all 
ready to post immediately he landed, for it was to 
contain much that he knew he could not possibly put 
into speech, and it was to tell the recipient that he 
would arrive less than half a day behind it. 

Few of the passengers were in bed yet, for the 
night was young; the sea was quiet and the outer 
air pleasantly warm, and through the rhythmic throb- 
bing of the engine he could hear chattering and 
laughter and footsteps pacing overhead as he made his 
way between decks to his patient. 

The lamp that shone from the wall of No. 16 
showed him a haggard man stretched on the bunk 
apparently asleep. 

He was a youngish man—not much over thirty, 
anyway. His features were gaunt and tanned with 
hard living and rough weather, and his hands were 
coarsened as with manual employments. He slept 
uneasily, and his breathing was stertorous and diffi- 
cult. 
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While the doctor was taking this preliminary sur- 
vey of him he coughed and awoke. 

“Steward !” 

“I’m the doctor. You sent for me. What’s 
wrong?” 

“Oh, thanks. I don’t know, doctor. I’ve 
felt awfully knocked up for days past, and thought I 
could throw it off—but I can’t. My head’s all afire, 
and my hands, too. Feel that.” 

The doctor took his hand and laid a finger on his 
pulse. The hand was hot and dry, the pulse was 
galloping furiously and a brief examination was suf- 
ficient to diagnose his ailment. 

“A touch of pneumonia,’ said Yalden. “You 
must take more care of yourself than you’ve been 
doing lately. You were not fit to travel; you must 
have felt ill before you started.” 

“IT wanted to get home,’ the other answered, 
wearily. “I’ve been away—a long time.” 

“We must see what we can arrange about nursing,” 
the doctor concluded. “I’ll give you some medicine; 
you’ve got a good constitution, and, with care, you'll 
pull round all right.” 

“Think so?” 

“QOh;. yes. He musn’t be left, Barrow.” 
The doctor turned to the steward. “Somebody will 
have to sit up with him to-night. I'll see him again 
before I turn in; and I'll get the captain to let you 
have assistance.” 

After fulfilling which latter duty he retired to his 
cabin and resumed the laborious composition of his 
letter. 

A glimpse of what he was writing would have 
amazed any man who knew him. For to everybody 
who knew him, with one possible exception, Dr. Yal- 
den was a matter-of-fact, rather unsympathetic, wholly 
unromantic man, of nearer fifty than forty; whereas 
the letter that was slowly developing under his pen 
might almost have been written by a_ sentimental 
youngster in the rapturous agonies of first love. No- 
body would have credited the doctor with possessing 
the smallest streak of sentiment anywhere in his ro- 
bust, substantial person. He never suspected it him- 
self even until three years ago. 

Three years ago he met in London the girl he told 
himself he had been looking for all his life. She was 
nearly twenty years his junior, but what did that 
matter? Her people had been rich and proud, and 
now, through recent financial disasters, they were poor 
and prouder, but what did all that matter either? He 
loved her, and cared for nothing else if she could 
only love him. 

He had been impelled to tell her so; for his in- 
grained hardness and self-restraint had failed him at 
the first touch of this bewildering passion that, so 
long a-coming, subdued him utterly at last. She 
heard him with pity in her eyes, but not love; and 
she told him, with only pity in her tones, that the man 
she loved was dead and her heart was buried with 
him. 

Later he learned the story that lay behind her 
words, and saw more hope in it for himself than she 
had given him, for surely his living love of her 
could, in due time, win her away from the memory of 
a dead rival. Beginning to flatter himself that she 
was already relenting toward him, he had appealed 
to her again before he last left home, and she had 
seemed to waver—she silenced him tremulously, and 
had seemed to hesitate; and, feeling that each new 
day put a barrier between her and her past and re- 
moved one from betwixt himself and her, he would 

not take her answer then, but begged her to think of 
all it must mean to him and let him ask her for it, 
once for all, when he came home from his next 
voyage. 
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He was speeding homeward now, and the letter 
was to prepare her for his coming. 

He wrote it with so many pauses for reflection that 
by 10 o’clock it was still unfinished when, mindful of 
his patient, he relocked it in his desk. 

No 16 was awake, but drowsy with sheer weak- 
ness. 

“The chest’s still troublesome,” he answered, with 
a feeble cheerfulness, “but I'm a trifle better, thanks.” 

The doctor was not so sure of that. 

“We've got to keep your strength up somehow,” 
“Get 


he said; adding to the steward, some beef tea 


for him, Barrow. I'll stay here while you're gone.” 
The dim, stuffy little cabin was silent for awhile, 

except for the labored respiration of the sick man, 

who presently, becoming aware of the doctor’s rumi- 


nant scrutiny, roused himself to speak. 





“If I don't pull through this, doctor 
“Don’t worry about that; you will.” 
“But if I don’t—I’m not afraid of dying. 


near it too often for that; and yet, now, it seems 


I’ve been 


harder than it ever did before.” 
“You'd better not talk. I don’t want you to excite 

yourself.” 

What I mean is, it would be hard luck 

I’ve been away nearly nine 


“Not me! 
to die on the way home. 
years. 1 went away as poor as a rat, and I’m. going 
back 

“It’s a great deal.” 


rich. That’s something, isn’t it?” 


“To me it is. | didn’t go out just because I'd got 


the gold fever. It's out to the Klondike I’ve 
been, doctor; away beyond Dawson City, up the 
Yukon—Lord! it’s the kind of country you see in 
nightmares. I've been seeing it over and over in 


nightmares ever since I've been ill.” 
“Don't 


“[ wish | couldn't!” 


think of it 

He laughed, but there was a 

teverish brightness in his eyes, and his voice quavered 

with suppressed excitement. “I haven't had time to 

think of it 
He went on talking, and Yalden listened absently, 


till now.” 


with strange doubts troubling his mind; and, so 


listening, he half-unconsciously fashioned from the 
other’s words visions of vast snow wastes stretching 
into the night or the day, now silent and lonely as 
death, now blurred, and whirling, and howling with 
the fury of a storm, and, always deep in the desola- 
little 


struggled forlornly, chasing a dream, starving, and 


tion of it, a desperate band of adventurers 
falling, and dying, some of them, in the track of it; 
and here, at last, with the unimaginable terrors of 
that bleak wilderness left behind him, one of the few 
survivors had emerged triumphant, with his dream 
realized. 

Triumphant, so far. 

The doctor eyed him gloomily from under a 
frown, 

“And I’m not dead yet, though I’m supposed to 
be!” the other chuckled grimiy. “One everlasting, 
terrible winter we were snowed up miles away from 
The 


Only two of us man- 


anywhere, and we were put down as done for. 
wonder is that we were not. 
aged to worry through, and we wandered heaven only 
But 
His eyes 


knows where, and we lived—well, we didn’t live. 
we worried through—and I’m going home.” 
closed and he rambled on dreamily: “Nine years! but 
she’ll be waiting. I told her that it wouldn’t be more 
than two—and she said, ‘It’s till you come, Ned; and 
if you never come I shall wait, till I meet you, at the 
end.’ ” 

He lay quiet a minute, and then opening his eyes 
and finding the doctor regarding him intently, he con- 
tinued : 

“We've never written to each other. We promised 


her people we wouldn't. She was to be free to change 
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I had no money 


if she would; they said it was best. 
and no prospects, but if I went back a rich man and 
had 


would. 


not changed. . . . I knew” she _ never 


Whether I lived or died, she said she would 


she 
never change—and she won't.” 
“Did you say your name was Edwin Ashton?” 
The doctor was startled by the alien sound of his 
own voice. 
The sick 
cabin: 
“Her portrait’s in my bag, doctor,’ he said. “Do 
My will’s in there, too. 


man nodded, and, pointing across the 


you mind getting it for me? 
I made it as soon as I struck my first luck, in case. 
Oh, what I wanted to ask you, doctor, was 

—if I don’t pull round, will you have my bag and 
everything sent to her? You'll find her address 
“Yes, yes. But not now,” Yalden interrupted harsh- 
Come 





ly. “You've talked too much already. 
along, Barrow,” he hailed the advent of the steward 
with ineffable relief. “Call me if he is worse in the 
night.” 

He was dazed and stupefied by the knowledge that 
had come upon him so unexpectedly, and yearned to 
get away and be alone where he might think of it. 

Yet he 
alone, for every thought as it touched his brain flamed 


incoherent flicker that 


could not think of it even when he was 


into madness and became an 
dazzled and baffled him. One thought only burned to 


a clear and fiercely steady blaze—a sinister, hellish 





thought that he dared not face and could not ex- 
tinguish. 

“My God!” he muttered, pacing his cramped room 
like a caged animal. “It’s more than I can bear!” 

Hle lost all count of time, as a man does when he 
sleeps, but when the steward summoned him hurriedly 
an hour after midnight he had evidently not been in 
bed; a light was burning in his cabin, he was still 
dressed, and his face was wan and his eyes heavy as 
if he were in pain. 

“Mr. Ashton’s worse, sir. Edwards is with him, 


and called me to fetch you. He can’t sleep. Keeps 
sitting up, Edwards says, staring as if he could see 
people, an’ talking very sing’lar. Delirious, I expect, 
six.” 
We 
dully. 
Barrow being gone, he busied himself in the medi- 


must try a sleeping draught,” said Yalden 


“T’ll be there directly.” 


cine cupboard, and hastened after him, carrying some- 
thing in a glass. 

Drawing near to No. 16, he could hear the sick 
man babbling monotonously, and the very sound of 
his voice stung him and quickened that fire of hell 
to a fiercer flame within him; till suddenly he caught 
a word of what the man was saying—merely a name, 
but the utterance of it checked him instantly, as if a 
hand had plucked at his sleeve. 

He stood trembling, and in that same instant saw, 
shaping white in the darkness before him, a sweet, 
sad face, grown pale with weary years of longing—the 
pure, wistful eyes looked into his, and their calmness 
calmed him, and their sadness made him ashamed. 

He but 
yielded to gentler impulses as readily as if the utter- 


was sane again; he could not go on, 
ance of her name had conjured her there in very 
reality to turn him back, and he had regained his better 
self in her presence. 

With a something breaking like a sob in his throat. 
he swiftly retraced his steps, pausing in the unlighted 
saloon to open one of the portholes and fling the glass 
he carried far out into the dark. 

Thereafter, he sat till well into the day watching 
and tending the mari she loved and had loved so long. 
He shrank from trusting himself alone with his own 
loved him and 
her happiness was bound up in his life, all that un- 


thoughts again; and, because _ she 





happy night he fought with death for the man he 
hated. 

Going on deck in the morning, he leaned over the 
side to tear up the letter he had written and scatter its 
fragments into the sea. 

It was the burial of a great hope that had died in 
the night. 


As he 
breakfast, 


oo 


walked away, the captain, coming from 
met him and lingered to make inquiries, 
the patient? 
not going to mike a funeral of it, I hope?” 
“He has 


Morning, doctor; how’s 


You're 
“Not quite,” Yalden laughed carelessly. 
taken a turn for the better.” 


al oh ak ab 
METROPOLITAN SIGNS 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


T. LOUIS has probably given to the Nation as many 
writers, painters, sculptors, playwrights, actors, 
singers and journalists of big and far-carrying 

caliber as any city in the country. None of them was 
ever signally recognized, encouraged or supported 
until he had left the “old town.” The old town 
seems to be peculiarly committed to the old adage, “A 
prophet is not without honor save in his own coun- 
Churchill 
before he 


wrote a novel better than 
left St. 


Gus Thomas could not rise 


try.” Winston 
“The 


home in New England. 


Crisis” Louis to make his 
above the limitations of a humorous reporter on small 
till “butted” Chase, 
Cornoyer and half a dozen lesser painters had to “go 

Park Row, in 
Louis 


pay he into Gotham. Howe, 


East” befcre they were recognized. 
York, is with St. 


stars of newspaper row—none of whom could make 


New crowded talent—the 


more than $30 a week until they jumped the old 
town. Alfred Robyn, with all his eccentricities, has 
never been generously cncouraged in St. Louis. 


Doctors, lawyers, preachers, politicians, men of ideas 
and of deeds almost without number, who failed to 
succeed in St. Louis, have been hailed by the great 
cities of the world as leaders in their line. 

Chicago is neither well-poised nor great enough 
to be, as yet, a center of culture or fashion. In many 
ways it is cruder, uglier, dirtier than St. Louis. Its 
riches is “newer” than St. Louis’. Its government is 
inferior in scope, if not in execution, to that of St. 
Louis. Nobody laughs as heartily at the short-com- 
ings of Chicago as the Chicagoan. But Chicago stands 
by its own. It deprecates its own weaknesses, but 
welcomes good innovations from any quarter. It 
will tolerate almost anything from its native sons, but 
The new- 
comer here quickly becomes a Chicagoan, because 


it will not deny glory to the stranger. 


Chicago accepts him on his merits and makes the 
most of him. As for the “local lights,” their halo is 
perennial and luminous—not wholly because of their 
inherent brilliancy, but simply because they are 
Chicagoese. 

It is a fine spirit, this, of making the most of the 
material at hand—this doing the duty that lies near- 
est. 

Boston, San Francisco, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Phil- 
adelphia and Kansas City have never failed to make 
the most of their own “get.” St. Louis alone of all 
the big cities of the United States, seems to have a 
distinguished faculty for failing to recognize its own 
progeny. The truth may be that St. Louis, of all the 
great cities, is excessively discriminating in its ap- 
preciation of talent; and yet it is not beyond memory 
to recall many collections of bogus pictures, fake 
noblemen, counterfeit editions and other ingenious 
swindles perpetrated upon St. Louis in general and 
upon the ultra-discriminating of that town in par- 
ticular. I understand that St. Louis newspapers will 


not allow their writers and artists to “work for any- 









he 


he 


in 
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one else.” They cannot even write magazine articles, 
novels, or illustrate books or periodicals without in- 
viting “a yellow envelope.” They may be willing to 
do such work on their own time. That makes no 
difference. The publisher who hires them for $30 a 
week, or less, insists on having for himself all their 
time, all their talents and all their thoughts—even 
if he doesn’t know how to, or can’t, use them. 

In Chicago, the newspaper publishers and editors 
are inclined to encourage the talented and ambitioris 
artist or writer who is able and willing to spread out. 
Furthermore, they have a distinct and well-expressed 
notion of the relative values of men. There is no 
“salary limit” here. Victor F. Lawson, the publisher 
of the Daily News, made his old Record famous by 
exploiting the ingenious works of such men as Eugene 
Field, George Ade, John T. McCutcheon, William 
Schmedtgen, Carl Smith and Henry Barrett Chamber- 
lin. To be sure, the time came when their financial 
capabilities got too big for a daily paper. They struck 
out for themselves as.syndicate workers, independent 
authors and writers, playwrights and what-not. But 
their old “bosses” did not ignore them. They bought 
their syndicate “stuff” at prices that almost equalled 
the old salaries. They print pictures of the “old 
boys,” and tell of their triumphs with a spirit of good- 
will that certainly redounds to the credit of the pub- 
lishers as it does to the profit of the venturesome 
“subjects.” 

George Ade didn’t have to go outside of Chicago 
for a publisher for his first book. It didn’t make either 
him or his publisher rich, but when he came again 
with other books, he was not turned down, and now 
the hook makers of the East are clamoring and 
bidding for his writings. He is rich after three years 
of independent work. The theatrical managers of 
Chicago besought him for months to “do” a comic 
opera for them before he realized the new, rich field 
“The Sultan of Sulu” and 
“Peggy from Paris” literally coined money in Chicago 


opening before him. 


before they were taken to New York to pique the 
blunted interest of Gotham. The Chicago Tribune 
has just awarded John T. McCutcheon $10,000 a 
year salary, and has taken him away from the Record- 
Herald. Opie Read, I. K. Freedman, Homer S. Can- 
field, John McGovern, George Horton, Ernest Mc- 
Gaffey, Stanley Waterloo and half a dozen perhaps 
more famous authors have graduated in Chicago from 
the ranks of newspaperdom into the line of successful 
authors, Peter Dunne was “discovered” and glorified 
here before the world at large had heard of him, 

It isn’t the peculiar merits of the works of these 
Chicagoans that have made them eminent, I believe 
there are just as good writers, artists, musicians and 


sculptors in St. Louis as there are here. Perhaps 
better. Eugene Field was a St. Louis product. So 
are Stanley Waterloo and Ernest McGaffey. Within 


the past ten years I have known at least three car- 
toonists as good as McCutcheon who left St. Louis 
because they couldn’t “get on.” The best newspaper 
reporter St. Louis ever had has been obliged to quit 
the business and become a court clerk because there 
was “no future” for him in the business he loved 
best. There is a man writing jingles on the Post-Dis- 
patch who could make a comic opera as easily as 
he can turn off a sonnet, but the St. Louis theatrical 
Managers haven’t discovered him. 

“If it’s St. Louis, it’s no good.” 

That’s a harsh estimate, but it seems to be the 
doctrine which moves most of the factors in the af- 
fairs of that city. Nothing in the way of comic opera, 
burlesque, musical comedy or extravaganza could be 
worse than “The Wizard of Oz.” But Chicago made 
it a success because the book was by Frank Baum, 
the costumes by Denslow, and the music by Tietjens— 
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all of whom are Chicago boys. The Hamlins put 
the piece on at the Grand Opera House as a summer 
attraction. Their best card was the announcement 
that it was a Chicago production. The scenery, the 
costumes, the effects—all were essentially Chicago- 
esque. 

“The Sultan of Sulu,” the “Burgomaster,” the 
“Starbucks,” I could name a dozen “shows” that 
ran here for months to crowded houses chiefly for 
the reason that they were done by Ade, or Read, or 
Pixley—anybody so he could claim Chicago as his 
The same feeling exists in the half-dozen 
They are all looking for 


home. 
publishing houses here. 
Chicago works. They have lost money on some 
of these ventures, but they have made more than they 
lost. They are alive to the Chicago tendency to “go 
in” for anything identified with the town. 

“If it’s Chicago, it’s all right!” 

That’s the spirit which makes for the greatness of 
any town. Chicago may be easily pleased, but, at 
least, it is always trying its best to be pleased. It is 
not afraid of comparison with New York, or London, 
or Paris, or Nameoki, It is trying to get there, and it 
is taking all kinds of chances willingly, eagerly. In 
religion, in art, in education, in science, in business, 
in sport, it believes in itself almost blindly. It likes 
to try. That, I take it, is a good omen. It makes 
for success that will surmount and overshadow a 
myriad -failures. Triumphs are unforgettable. One 
will bury a thousand failures. 

While the river is good and high—say 20 feet 
St. Louis should throw its hammers 





over the gauge 
off the middle pier of the Eads bridge, and go in for 
its own. It won’t do to say this is the best place ever, 
the richest, the most conservative, the most select 
community on earth. No community counts for much 
unless the individual of merit is recognized and ap- 


plauded. 


ob ob ob ob 
A MILD PROTEST 


BY HARRY COWELL. 


O-DAY the air is thick with thought, is tremu- 
lous with theory; but life, which should tend 
toward perfection, is still turned to petty ends. 

The gods are dead. Delight is sick. ‘The world has 
ceased to wonder, and all things have become cheap 
and commonplace—matters of fact, divested of all 
divinity. Yet ever are being presented to us the 
marvels of birth and of death; and between these, 
the long marvel of life itself, with its supreme marvel, 
Love. A man is a miracle of miracles, and one that 
is being wrought every moment. “What a piece of 
work is man!”—dust indeed, but divine. In a golden 
age, man is the measure of all things; in a leaden age, 
money. 

Call me overnice, or what you will, but I confess, 
or rather avow, that the perpetual pig-philosophy that 
permeates modern reform movements is an offense in 
my nostrils. The protruding belly obtrudes itself 
everywhere. I wish with all my heart that the bread 
and butter question were well settled; so that the 
sensitive ear might hear no more the noise thereof; so 
that the artistic eye be no longer hurt by the sight of 
men with heads below their shoulders, like those 
monsters one reads of. 

Let every man work, or acknowledge himself 
pauper or parasite. Rather, let every life be a nice 
balance between labor and leisure; for this is the first 
condition of physical, mental, and moral health. 
Where one class suffers from under-work and over- 


wage, and another from over-work and under-wage, 
both might be much benefited by a more equal di- 
vision of work and wages. Leisure for the laborer, 
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labor for the loafer; this is admirable; but the end 


of reform is not replete stomachs, but complete lives; 
not French cooks for all, but character for all. The 
right end of reform is the making of men. It is the 
presence of character which should dwarf every other 
circumstance, and make pelf and power appear petty 
and their pretensions ridiculous. The capital cir- 
cumstance of the cosmos is character. It is, to speak 
figuratively, the end of natural endeavor, or evolu- 
tion; and ought to be the end of human endeavor, of 
the “ethical process.” It is the end in reference to 
which all other ends are means. Where the cosmos 
has left character man must take it up. Artificial or 
human selection must supersede natural selection. The 
merely biologically fit must give way to the socially 
fit. Man is a modifier of Nature, and directs the most 
powerful of her forces to such ends as seem to him 
desirable; and character is the end of ends. Character 
is the mark of a man. Knowledge and love are the 
essential elements of character. Knowledge without 
love is selfish and destructive; and love without 
knowledge’ is foolish and inefficient. Knowledge and 
love; duly developed and properly proportioned, these 
go far to make up a man. 

But it is eminently desirable that the man so con- 
stituted be self-supporting; that is, society-helping. 
Hence, despite its dismalness, the importance of po- 
litical economy. Man does not live by bread alone; 
but then he does live by bread. My quarrel with the 
dismal science is because it takes hold of man by the 
wrong handle. “Let us see,” say the political econo- 
mists, “what would happen were man a mere money- 
making animal.” I, a simple countryman, should like 
to answer them according to my simplicity, thus: 
“Man would go directly to the devil.” Let no one 
think that I do not recognize the theoretical value, the 
scientific good, of so regarding man; but | recognize 
also, and perhaps more fully, the practical, the social 
evil of forgetting afterwards to make the necessary 
qualifications. If man, worthy the name, be mainly a 
spiritual being, characterized by mental and moral 
and esthetic qualities, would it not be better, instead of 
regarding him from the biological point of view, as a 
mere animal; or from the economic point of view, as a 
mere money-making animal; to regard him from the 
ethical point of view, as “infinite in faculty,” and then 
make the qualifications required by the circumstance 
that man is also an animal? 

The desire to develop the mental and moral 
faculties, to experience the delights of knowledge, of 
art, and of love, in short, the desire to be a man, is 
already beginning to play havoc with the older political 
economy; and the end is even now indicated: namely, 
that ethics in the future shall be qualified by political 
economy, and not political economy by ethics. 

Every scientist knows that we live in a world of 
appearances, of shows, of shadows; that the soul of 
man is the only reality: our world being merely cer- 
tain states of consciousness, caused, we infer, by 
things external to us. What these things are in them- 
selves, we know not; what some of their effects upon 
us are, we know. Even the known soul, or self, of 
which we are so sure, is an elusive reality, and cannot 
catch itself. But, save in our severely scientific mo- 
ments, these appearances are very real to us; and the 
character of a man is only an inference from some 
of them, principally these that we call acts, and words, 
and expressions. 

There is thus a genuine difficulty in considering 
men as characters; but the evil of not so considering 
them is incalculably great. The common conception 
of a human being seems to be, such clothes, such 
color, such sex, such age, such features, such bank 
account, such position, such title—seldom such char- 


acter. From fine clothes, fine features, fine manners, 
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fine surroundings, to fine character, the inference is 
easy and natural; but often false. On the contrary, 
if we accustom ourselves to consider chiefly character, 
we soon learn to recognize its presence under no 
matter what disguise, and cannot be cheated by cheap 
substitutes. 

Look out for man, and money will look out for 
itself. 

From San Francisco Town Talk. 


Qe ce ee Le 
PHOGZBUS APOLLO 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 


EAR us, Phoebus Apollo, who are shorn of con- 
tempt and pride, 


Humbled and crushed in a world gone wrong 
since the smoke on thine altars died! 

Hear us, Lord of the Sunrise, and come, as of old 
you came; 

Dawn on the doubts and darkness born of our later 
shame! 

There are strange gods come among us, of passion, 
and scorn, and greed: 

They are throned in our stately cities, our sons at 
their altars bleed. 

The smoke of their thousand battles hath blinded thy 
children’s eyes, 

And our hearts are sick for a ruler that answers us 
not with lies, 

Sick for thy light untarnished, Fruit of Latona’s 
pain: 

Hear us, Pheebus Apollo, and come to thine own 


again! 


Our eyes, of earth grown weary, through the back- 
ward ages peer 

Till, wooed of our eager craving, the scene of thy 
birth grows clear, 

And across the calm Aégean, gray-green in the early 
morn, 

We hear the cry of the circling swans that salute the 
god new-born; 

The challenge of mighty Python, the song of the 
shafts that go 

Straight to the heart of the monster, sped from thy 
slender bow. 

Again through the vale of Tempe a magical music 
rings, 

The song of the marching Muses, the ripple of 
fingered strings; 

But this is our dreaming only: we wait for a stronger 
strain :— 

Hear us, Pheebus Apollo, and come to thine own 


again! 


There are some among us, Diviner, who know not 
thy way and will, 

Some of thy rebel children who bow to the strange 
gods still, 

Some that dream of oppression, and many that dream 
of gold, 

Whose ears are deaf to the music that gladden the 
world of old; 

But we, the few of the faithful, we are weary of wars 
unjust. 

There is left no god of our thousand gods that we 
love, believe, or trust; 

In our courts is justice scoffed at, in our senates gold 
has sway, 

And the deeds of our priests and preachers make 
mock of the words they say. 

Cardinals, kings, and captains, there is left none fit 
to reign; 

Hear us, Phoebus Apollo, and come to thine own 
again! 
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We have hearkened to creeds unnumbered, we have 


given them trial and test, 

And the creed of thy Delphic temple of them all is 
still the best! 

The clean-limbed, blithe disciples, slender, and strong, 
and young, i 

The swing of their long processions, the lilt of the 
songs they sung, 

Thine own majestic presence pursuing the nymph of 
dawn 

In thy chariot eastward blazing, by thy stately griffons 
drawn. 

The spell of thy liquid music, heard once in the 
speeding year :— 

These are the things, Great Archer, that we long 
to see and hear! 

For beside thy creed unblemished all others are stale 
and vain: 

Hear us, Pheebus Apollo, and come to thine own 


again! 


Monarch of light and laughter, honor, and trust, and 
truth, 

God of all inspiration, King of eternal youth, 

Whose words are fitted to music as jewels are set 
in gold, 

There is need of thy splendid worship in a world 
grown grim and old! 

We have drunk the wine of the ages, we are come to 
the dregs and lees, 

And the shrines are all unworthy where we bend 
reluctant knees: 

The brand of the beast is on us, we grovel and grope 
and err. 

Wake, Great God of the morning! The moment 
has come to stir! 

The stars of our night of evil on a wan horizon 
wane :— 

Hear us, Pheebus Apollo, and come to thine own 
again! 


From Scribner's Magazine. 
ce Qe oe oo 
THE WALL STREET CRASH 


BY L. ARTHUR STANTON. 


ALL street has had its crash. Security 
values have been brought down to a level 
which looks quite tempting to ordinary 

bargain-hunters. It is intimated that there has al- 
ready been heavy buying for investment account. 
Europeans are credited with a pronounced desire again 
to try their luck in “Americans.” The London Statist 
declares, editorially, that the bear-raid in New York 
has been overdone, and that the time has arrived 
when purchases of American securities can again be 
recommended with a fair degree of safety. 

That prices are low, when compared with what 
they were a year ago, cannot be doubted. They have 
been reduced to an extent that would have been re- 
garded as impossible before the accentuation of money 
troubles in the latter part of 1902. The decline, since 
the end of February, has been uninterrupted. At 
times, it assumed almost startling dimensions. Un- 
doubtedly, the bears would never have achieved such 
signal success in their operations but for the hysterical 
anxiety of “insiders” to get rid of onerous holdings of 
unmarketable issues. Skillful manceuvering alone 
would not have reduced the price of Pennsylvania 
shares from 170 to 123%. 

When a crash occurs, there is always a tendency 
on the part of daily papers to exaggerate matters, to 
give proceedings on the stock exchange the lurid hue 
of sensationalism, to hint at all kinds of disasters, 
to invest fables of wars to the knife between rival 





millionaire factions, and to write editorial epics on the 
wild tumult and excitement of onrushing brokers, with 
blanched faces, glassy eyes, trembling hands, anq 
what-not, for the edification of inexperienced, 
fiction-questing readers. Of course, as every person 
of knowledge and experience knows, there is no 
romance about the doings of the stock-exchange. 
Neither is there any reporter of any paper who comes 
within even smelling distance of knowing the causes 
of bull or bear panics. As a rule, the secret of im- 
portant, strategical movements on the chess-board of 
Wall street speculation is well kept. Quite fre- 
quently, it takes months before it leaks out and be- 
comes public property. Leading operators are close- 
mouthed. They are not given to verbosity. They know 
that the most indispensable pre-requisite to success js 
to keep the mouth shut. The talkative speculator 
never succeeds. The winning speculator never gives 
his plans away. He schemes and does things in 
secret. 

When, about twenty years ago, Jay Gould was 
suspected of having caused a smash on the stock- 
exchange, the wizard never talked. Only his most 
intimate friends and brokers knew what was “up,” 
what the clock had struck. One day, Jay Gould in- 
vited a few of the most prominent financiers to inspect 
his “strong box.” They followed the invitation. They 
examined the contents, and found, to their surprise, 
that the Gould holdings of securities were still intact. 
The “strong box” sheltered millions and millions of 
dollars’ worth of securities. Obviously, the wizard 
had not been slaughtering values, and been unjustly 
accused of having played the traitor to the bull cause 
and purposely misled the speculative public by his 
ingenuous assertions that there was “nothing wrong 
with the situation.” 

The Gould holdings were still there. Yet stocks 
had depreciated enormously. Somebody must have 
been selling. Who was _ that 
question continued to agitate and worry the Wall 
street community. For some days everybody seemed 
to be in the dark. At last, however, the shrewdest 
ones “caught on.” They began to understand that a 
decline in prices may be brought about by selling for 
“short” account, just as easily as by selling for “long” 
account. Having arrived at this stage of knowledge, 
it did not take them long to suspect that Jay Gould 
had invited an examination of his assets just for the 
purpose of hiding his tracks. Having assured them- 
selves at last of the true state of affairs, they did 
not hesitate to follow Gould’s example by selling 
stocks “short” for their own account. Another dis- 
astrous slaughter in values was the result, and en- 
abled the kind of speculators to cover his “short” con- 


somebody? This 


tracts at enormous profits. 

Jay Gould had been discounting the future. He 
had succeeded in hoodwinking the entire Wall street 
community and in getting rid of his holdings at the 
right time; that is, when prices were still at a high 
level. Of course, nobody cared to criticise his way of 
coming out on top. All is fair in speculation. When 
matters come to a pinch, when disaster is approaching, 
speculators are not scrupulous in the adoption of 
methods to save their hides, and their wool. 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that some of those 
who, up to recent times, used to emit bullish snorts 
and to scoff at all pessimistic talk of an approaching 
decline in values and business in general, were really 
the leaders of the bear campaign, which, for the pres- 
ent, appears to have reached its culmination. They 
had all the knowledge necessary to make their bear 
campaign successful. They are on the “inside.” They 
are identified with all the leading railroad and in- 
dustrial corporations. They knew, months ago, that 
underwriting syndicates could not dispose of their 
stuff and that the public was no longer susceptible to 
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READY-TO-WEAR 


Summer Clothes. 


SILK SHIRT WAIST SUITS—Made of foulard silk, after the latest models—some lace- 
trimmed like illustration—others in tailor-made or fancy hemstitched effects, These suits 
are all the go and are made to sell at $18.00 to $20.00— 


etc., with hairline stripes, pin dots or solid colors—all handsomely trimmed— & | 8 7 5 
worth $25.00 and $30.00—choice at.................. ete wae ree setx uae eRe ° 
Pongee Silk Suits, made of raw silk pongee—an ideally cool washable fabric— $10 00 
would be splendid value at $15.00 and $20.00—Here for only.............2..000 0 eee . 

COTTON SHIRT-WAIST SUITS in solid colors or polka dots; tan, red, blue, 
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Figured Swiss Shirt- Waist Suits, with shirred yoke skirt and shirred yoke waist, lace-trimmed 
on both waists and skirts ; blue, heliotrope and tan; regular $8.75 suits— 
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B. Nugent & Bro. Dry 





Broadway, Washington Avenue 
Goods Co., and St. Charles Street. 


Our Price, $ I 2.95 


Superb Taffeta Silk Shirt-Waist Suits, in the fashionable shot colorings, blues, greens, reds, 








This Suit, $12.95 











the customary ways of temptation. They sold their 
ewn stocks for “short” account, “shook out” the un- 
fortunate ones who are significantly known as “out- 
siders,” as well as the syndicates, and thereby found is 
a facile task to engineer the severe and prolonged 
decline. 

The public and the syndicates have been hit the 
hardest. It is they who have to bear the losses, The 
speculative leaders played their usual shrewd game, 
and played it well. 

O course, the animosities aroused by the fight be- 
tween the Goulds and Rockefellers on the one side and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad interests on the other, in 
connection with the destruction by the latter of West- 
ern Union property, have also been partly responsible 
for the débacle in Wall street. At the present time, 
there is as yet no evidence at hand to warrant the 
conclusion that harmonious relations have again been 
restored. This clash of interests is something that de- 
serves the attention of every thoughtful observer of 
speculative and general business conditions. 


oh ob ob ob 
THE BURGLAR 


BY TOM MASON. 


HE burglar put the candlestick on the bureau 
with his left hand—in his right he held a re- 
volver—and examined the necklace critically 

by the feeble light. It took him some time. There 
were twenty-six yearls, and his scrutiny was evenly 
distributed among them all. The necklace had been 
purchased the week before for one hundred thousand 
dollars. The burglar had read the account in the 
papers, and he was wondering whether the purchaser 
had received the worth of his money. He was a cool 
hand, this burglar; but, then, he had once been a 
gentleman. 

On the far side of the room, screened by a friendly 
portiére, stood a detective. Hle, also, had a revolver 
in his hand. He had come in on rubber-soled shoes 
an instant before. The burglar didn’t have rubber- 
soled shoes; but he had taken off his boots down- 
stairs, and stood now in his stocking feet. Perhaps, 
he could not afford rubber-soled shoes. Times may 
have been dull, 


The burglar, finishing his scrutiny, folded up the 
necklace, and, putting it carelessly in the pocket of 
his coat, prepared to leave the room. There were 
other things of value there, but he had come for that 
alone. 

As he moved out, an object on the wall took his 
attention. It was a picture. He held the candle up to 
get a better view of it, and, as he did so, he started 
back, involuntarily. H'is own face stared at him from 
She had not forgotten him. Well, he 
thought, it was tit for tat. If she still kept his picture 
on the wall, he had her necklace in his pocket. Half- 


the frame. 


smiling at the thought, he started out of the room 
once more, when something tucked in the corner of 
the mirror attracted his attention. It was a clipping 
from a society journal. 


He put down the candlestick again, and ventured 
forward. The clipping was much rumpled, and the 


light spluttered, but still he could read it. 


“It is said that Mrs. Peter Blanton made some fuss 
about accepting a hundred-thousand-dollar pearl neck- 
lace her hubby gave her the other day, because he had 
asked some other woman to select it for him. How- 
ever that may be, I am authoritatively informed that 
she is to wear it at the Bellknobs’ dinner next Wed- 
nesday evening. 


“Mrs, Peter, as every one knows, is a thoroughbred, 
and not the one to turn down a necklace just .be- 
cause her hubby got advice. It will be remembered 
that, four years ago, when she married that scapegoat, 
Jack Somerset, who embezzled, and was caught and 
served a term, she went on just as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and captured Peter Blanton by pure nerve. 
Well, it’s something to have a better half who can 
buy pearl necklaces every day in the year if he wishes 
to, even though he has to hire help to make his 
selection.” 


As the burglar picked up the candlestick once 
more, he turned and faced the bed. With her head 
on the lace pillow, a beautiful woman lay sleeping. 
It was rather an interesting situation. There was 
the burglar, with the mask over his face to conceal 
his identity, and the hundred-thousand-dollar neck- 
lace, that the woman’s husband had given her, loosely 


thrown in his pocket. There was the woman quietly 


sleeping as if nothing in the world were the matter; 
and there was the detective, watching—and waiting. 

The burglar hesitated a moment. Then, he stepped 
to the bed, and, with his revolver, tapped lightly on 
the brass foot. ~The woman opened her eyes, slowly 
at first, and, with a sudden cry, started up. The 
burglar dropped his mask. 

“Eleanor!” he said. 

With a swift glance, she recownized him. 

“Jack!” she exclaimed. ‘“You—here! What does 
this mean?” 

He held up the necklace. “I came for this,” he 
said. “I know a place where I can pawn it. I’ll send 
you the ticket. Since I got out, I’ve tried to be 
honest, but it was no use. The taint is on me. I 
wouldn’t have come here if this was yours, but you 
know he can stand it.” 

She shivered. This woman, whose soul had been 
seared in so many fires, grew suddenly cold. Yet, in 
her eyes, for an instant, shone the light of an old 
affection. She loved him still, and this daring act, 
its very audacity, its dramatic conception, appealed 
to her. 

“Take it!” she said. “If the worst comes to the 





worst, I’ll swear I gave it to you. Kiss me—and go.” 

He laid down his revolver on the silk coverlet. At 
this moment, the detective stepped from behind the 
portiere, and covered his quarry. 

The woman’s expression changed utterly. She 
turned to the intruder. “Where did you come from?” 
she asked. 

“From your husband, madame. He gave orders 
to have the house watched.” 

“And are you the only watcher?” 

“Vee” 

She reached forward, and clutched the revolver 
that the burglar had laid aside—for her sake. Leveling 
it full at the detective, she said: 

“Now, if you attempt to stop him, I swear before 
God I’ll shoot you!” 

Still pointing the revolver, she turned quietly to 
the burglar. 

“Now, Jack, kiss me,” she said, “and run along, 
I never wanted it, anyhow, and it will be such a good 
joke on Peter!” 

From the Smart Set. 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Published Monthly by the 


Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to 
any address for a year on receipt of 50 cents. Sin- 
gle copies, Scents. Address, George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 














Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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~ ST. LOUIS 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


” DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 


TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 
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& 
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Company, Boston, are 
Wlliam Ellery Chan- 
War.’ Channing, 


Ginn 
publishers 


Messrs. 
the 
ning’s ‘‘Discourses on 
is well known, was a faithful and 
zealous advocate of peace. War he 
abominated. He regarded it as the out- 
growth of the animal passions of man- 
kind. The spirit of Christianity, he de- 
clared, is utterly opposed to international 
and civil strife and bloodshed. At the 
same time, Channing advocated the 
rights of tne poor man. As Mr. Edwin 
Db. Mead, in his thoughtfully-written re- 
marks of introduction to the volume un- 
der review, truthfully says: Channing 
was ‘“‘the arraigner of social inequity, the 
prophet of sweeping soclal changes; and 
he never failed to see that the problem 
of ringing war itself out of the world 
was the problem of ringing in a better 
political economy. It was his firm be- 
lief that ‘our present low civilization, 
the central idea of which wealth, can- 
not last forever; that the mass ot men 
are not doomed hopelessly and irresist- 
ibly to the degradation of mind and 
heart in which they are now sunk; that 
a new comprehension of the end and 
dignity of a human being is to be to 
remodel social institutions and manners; 
that in Christianity and in the powers 
and principles of human nature we have 
the promise of something holier and 
happier than now exists.’’’ There are 
many who regard such ideas and teach- 
ings as the emanations of a visionary 
mind. Yet, more azd more does it be- 
come manifest that civilization is moy- 
ing towards the goal which the pro- 
phetic eye of Channing foresaw. Chan- 
ning was an optimist. He believed in 
the ultimate triumph of man’s better 
nature. And that is, after all, the best 
sort of optimism, because it is in accord 
with human ideals, and not with human 
passions. The book is published for the 
International Union. It of timely 
value and interest. 

ele 

The versatile Lionel Josaphare con- 
tributes banteringly humorous stanzas 
on “Flimflam, Society Girl,’’ to number 
four, of volume one, of the “‘Flame Se- 
ries.”’ His poetical effusion forms a 
sort of prelude to the whimsical and 
somewhat Bashkirtseffian verses written 
by Beatrice Van Slope. We reproduce 
the following quatrain from her 
*“Wealth;:’’ 
“Here in my 

plements golden 

Were given unasked, I 

Hell’s price 
With nothing to clasp save the shapes 
oft beholden, 

And nothing to study 

vice.”’ 


as 


is 


bright castle, whose im- 


am paying 


in pleasure but 


The “Flame Series’’ is published by 
A. M. Robertson. 126 Post street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

eZ 

Seekers after good contemporary verse 
may be advised to read ‘“‘A Field of 
Folk,’’ by Isabella Howe Fiske. Over 


a hundred poems on Life and Naturé are 


contained in this handsomely bound vol- 

ume. Most of them are the fruitage 

of a sensitive human heart. They com- 

bine inquiring thought with restless feel- 

ing. The impress of introspective mod- 

ernity is on them. This may be seen 

from the following lines, entitled, ‘In 

Omar’s Tent:”’ 

“A little cup my life; a beaker, thine, 

Hold them aloft, behold them as they 
shine, 

Each with its gleam, each with its 
mantling foam.— 

Iknowest thou which holds the _ better- 
vintaged wine?’ 

Published by Richard G. Badger, the 

Gorham Press, Boston, Mass. 


oh 
John Lane, New York, has commenced 
the publication of a series of literary 
classics, in pocket-edition form. The first 
number, which has just made its ap- 
pearance, “Silas Marner, the Weaver 
by George Eliot. The little 
neatly bound in cloth and 


is 


of Raveloe,”’ 
volume 


is 
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Shettield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 
and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line of this beautiful ware that will be found 
any where. 


HH HH 


Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 
ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 
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She Noonan-Accian Company 
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6/7 Locust Street, St, Louis 


THE WEST END HOT 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. .* Strictly High-Class. » Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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Mr. Sprague Says 


The public speaks well of the service at the new 
Colonial Restaurant, Broadway and Locust street. 
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For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


Colonial 


Gus Voiat, Proprieter. 
(formerly of Planters Hotel.) 





ST ad 


String Quintette evenings 
Music Director H. Wallace. 


ate 


D. 1475—Lindell 109. 
Saint Louis. 


Soutrnwest Corner 
Grand Avenue and 
Morgan Street. 
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” The universal Perfume 
for the Handkerchiet 
Toilet and Bath 


URRAY & LANMAN'S 


FLORIDA WATER. 


Refuse all substit 
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A NEW VOLUME IN THE VEST POCKET SERIES 
RICHARD JEFFERIES 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
NATURE THOUGHTS 











SELECTED BY 
THOMAS COKE WATKINS 





inted on Van Gelder hand-made paper of 
onal size, made to order for this series 
only, with type set in old style 8-point 
Roman (2% x 5% page), and Chiswick orna- 
ments and original cover designs, these five 
volumes are simply without parallel in 
American publishing. 





THE VEST POCKET SERIES, 
I. FITZGERALD’S RUBAIYAT, 
Il. SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, 
III, SwINBURNE’s LAUS VENERIS. 
IV. 42s TRIPLEX AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
V. NATURE’S THOUGHTS FROM 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Blue Paper Wrappers . . . §$ .25 Net 
Limp CGR... 4 oe cel #8 40 Net 
Flexible Leather, GiltTop . . . .75 Net 


Japan Vellum Edition . . . . 1.00 Net 
Each Volume is in Separate Slide Case. 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE 
MOSHER BOOKS FREE ON REQUEST. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND MAINE. 




















THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 
St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 


My Dear Wife: 

“‘l am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker., Js it not wonderful that ] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
C.L. Hmeary, A. G. P. A., Sr. Lous. 














Little George—‘‘Father, God made you, 
didn’t he?” Father—‘‘Yes, my boy.” 
Little George—‘‘And me, too?” Father— 
“Yes, my boy.’ Little George—‘Then 
lle's doing better all the time, isn’t He?” 


The Mirror 


clearly lettered. To book-lovers this 
series of masterpieces should prove a 
great treat. 

eds 


Lovers of agreeable fiction will find 
their wants satisfied in ‘‘Nine Points of 
the Law,” by Wilfrid S. Jackson. There 
is nothing out of the ordinary in this 
book. The tale moves along smoothly, 
without any exciting jars. Right from 
the start one can imagine that things 
will end well. Neither designing malice 
nor frowning fate interferes with the 
unrolling of Alice’s and Mr. Wayzgoose’s 
affair du coeur. The author has given 
us a pleasant book with which to escape 
the tedium of idle hours. Published by 
John Lane, New York. 

eb 

A story of New York of the present 
day is ‘‘The Mystery of Murray Daven- 
port,’’ by Robert Neilson Stephens. An 
atmosphere of banality surrounds our 
mind as soon as we have fairly begun 
to read the pages of this book. There 
is little substance to the tale. The 
characters are in no way interesting, and 
the plot is decidedly trivial. As above 
said, banality permeates everything and 
everybody. We reproduce the follow- 
ing few lines from page 219, as evidence 
of this: I’d like to know what you mean 
by the American girl. There are all 
sorts of girls among us, as there are 
among girls of other nations; pretty 
girls and plain ones, bright girls and 
stupid ones, clever girls and silly ones, 
smart girls and dowdy girls.’’ The vol- 
ume is well-bound and illustrated. L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, are the publishers. 
Price, $1.50. 

eb 


The June number of that singularly 
well-edited monthly publication, ‘The 
Four-Track News,’ is profusely illus- 
trated. Among the principal literary 
features, we note an interesting article 
on the Trans-Siberian Railroad, by Bur- 
nett Goodwin. The frontispiece illustra- 
tion represents Bedouins from beyond 
the Red Sea. Mr. George H. Daniel’s 
magazine is worth three times the sell- 
ing price. Its pages stand for merit and 
art. Publisher Four-Track News, 7 East 
42nd street, New York. 


¢ 


abe 
“A Detached Pirate, or the Romance 
of Gay Vandeleur,’” by Helen Milecete, 
is an epistolary tale, comprising twenty- 
five letters. The scenes are laid in Lon- 
don, Halifax and New York. The bright 
letter-writer is Gay Vandeleur. 
heroine of a_ love-tale, 
our sympathies. She is affectionate and 
witty, and strictly up-to-date in her 
views of modern social life. Withal, she 
is somewhat inclined to be cynical. The 
spirit of the age peeps at us through 
the black letters of the pages. Thus 
we read, on page 115, that ‘man is 
harder to understand than a woman. 
Men have more ballast and less impulse. 
I would follow the man I loved through 
all torment. How few men love a wo- 
man well enough to stand by her side 
through everything; they let her go. 
And then the woman counts the cost and 
makes another man pay. ‘That is the 
reason why, until the judgment, we shall 
never cease trying to play the devil 
against the man, as Eve did.’’ This is 
a fair sample of the style in which the 
book is written. The volume is neatly 
bound, printed and illustrated. Published 
by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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“The Bulletin of the Washington Uni- 
versity Association” is a most pleasing 
innovation. It is something that eélo- 
quently testifies to the constant and re- 
markable growth of this great educa- 
tiona: institution of St. Louis. The prin- 
cipal purpose of this new publication is 
to give a careful, though informal record 
of the institution’s corporate affairs, ‘‘of 
the scholarly activities of the members 
of its several faculties, and of its ad- 
vancement in all its more serious and 
more essential interests.’’ In the num- 
ber under review (which is number one) 
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eSAPEAKE "$33.50 
& O#H IO RY. 


ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 
$27.00 


AND RETURN 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 


VIA 
Washington, Baltimore and Ocean Steamer, 
including Meals and State Room Berth 


on Steamer both going and returning. 
3 days on ship each way. 


$34.50 


AND RETURN ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 
VIA AND RETURN 


W ashington, D. C., New York City and 
Fall River Line. All rail $1.00 more. 


Lv. St. Louis—Big Feur Route. 

Ar. Cincinnati ‘“* “ Z ? 

Lv. Cincinnati—Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Ar. Washington ‘ 

Lv. Washington—Pennsylvanta Ry. 


Richmond, Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, and Ocean 
Steamer to New York City. Fall River Line to 
Boston, including Meals and State Room Berth 
between Norfolk and New York both wavs. 


2 days on ship each way. 


ALL OF THE TICKETS to Boston and return 
mentioned here will be ssld good going July Ist, 2d, 


Ar. New York : : 3d, 4th and Sth, and will be good to leave Boston 

5 poe BS ork—Fall River Line peg = — than july 8th, wy —, -_ 
r. iver th, but t turn limit can extended to 

Ly. Fall River—N, Y., N,,H. & H.R. R. athens 2 gga gma 

Ar. Boston YOU CAN GO to Boston by any railroad you 


wish and return by any other one using the Big Four 
Route and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. one way, this 
will cost more than to go and come the same route, 
Cars. The grandest scenery East of the Rockies. | but we can name you a rate for any trip you decide 
Berths on trains and ships reserved in advance. on. 
LIBERAL STOP-OVERS at White Sulphur Springs, Old Point Comfort, Washington, Baltimore 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York and Niagara Falls. 


E, B. POPE, Western Passenger Agent, C. & O. Ry. 
BIG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, Cor. Broadway and Chestnut St. 
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Columbia Disc. . 
- - Grabbobhone 


Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. Buy the new 
up-to-date Graphophone. Reproduces perfectly band, or- 
chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice, 


RETURN SAME ROUTE. 
Through Sleepers, Dining Cars and Observation 
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THE DISC GRAPHOPHONE IS MADE IN THREE TYPES, 


seus $15, $20 and $30 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 
$5 per dozen. 


10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 


Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others, 


Columbia Phonograph Company 


(GRAND PRIZE PARIS 1900) 


709 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Are You a Member of the 
Civie Jmprovement League? 








The Civic Improvement League is helping to make St. Louis a 
better place in which to live. 


Are you? 

It is creating a public sentiment in favor of better administration of 
municipal affairs without in any way invading the domain of politics. 
Are you in sympathy with the movement ? 

Any resident of St. Louis is eligible to membership in the League. 
If you want full information as to how to become identified with the 
movement, fill out the following blank and send it to the office of the 
Secretary, 605 Colonial Trust Building. 





RS Shih. oS oS eee ane 
EARL LAYMAN, GEORGE B. LEIGHTON. 
Secretary. President. 


(Cut this out.) 
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“The Busy Man’s Train.” 





Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character. 


“The 20th Century Limited”’ 


This is The century of all the ages. 

The New York Central's 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is The train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


A copy of “‘America’s Summer Resorts,”’ will be 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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SLOWEST LAUNDRY 
work possible is the only way to do 
such as we are doing. You have not 
had such work nor can you get it else- 
where. We prefer to do no fast work 
at all. We did over three quarters 
of a MILLION COLLARS and 
CUFFS our first year which closed 
April Ist. 


Dinks {. Parrish’s Laundry, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive Street. 


“Lest we forget,’? we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 


NOT IN A TRUST. 














HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
NO, 30 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Main_2815. 
KINLOCH, B. 1935. 


LONDON. 


TELPHONES: 


BEAVER LINE 


..- ROYAL MAIL... 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 


Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all Classes. 


Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Established 1850. Telephone A, 177. 
THE OLD RELIABLE, 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 
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we note the following lectures: ‘‘The 


New Biology,” by Professor Arthur W. 


Greeley; “‘Problems of Domestie Archi- 
tecture,’’ by Professor Frederick M. 
Mann; “The German Woman Writer in 
the Nineteenth Century,’ by Professor 
Otto Heller; and ‘“‘The Length of the 
College Course,’’ by Mr. Marshall S. 


Snow. Dean of the College. Valuable 
and interesting information abounds in 
the ‘“‘University Chronicle.’’ Appended 
to the number is a list of the graduates 
of the University from the beginning, 
or 1862, with their present professions 
and addresses. Published by Washing- 
ton University Association, at the Uni- 
versity. 


rN 


Charles Summers is the author of ‘‘The 
Nomads,’’ a book, the main object of 
which “is to present a few thoughts on 
current problems in the sociological and 
political economic world. It is didactic 
fiction. It tries to teach and illustrate 
from practical life. The author ex- 
presses some clever thoughts in really 
palatable style. What philosophy of life 
he has is neither original nor profound, 
yet it is sane and, therefore, good. Taken 
all in all, the book is worth reading. The 
illustrations are by G. Pearse Ennis. 
Cosmos Publishing Co., St. Louis. 
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The 1908 Senior Class of Washington 
University has just published an artist- 
ically unique volume, entitled “The 
Hatchet,’ to be regarded as the first 
“Year Book" of the University. Most 
appropriately, it is dedicated to Mr. Rob- 
ert S. Brookings, the honored and _ be- 
loved President, under whose efficient 
and energetic administration, the insti- 
tution has become one of the greatest 
centers of educatior in the West. The 
Board of volume are: 
Edgar Philip ditor-in-chief; 
Newman Samuel, Business Manager: 
Willis P. Kenney, Art Editor; Frank 
Souther Codding, Assistant Editor, and 
Marion Clute and Lyda Long, Co-editors. 
We note, among the contents, an his- 
torical sketch and appreciative enumera- 
tion of the benefactors of the Univers- 


ity. 
ab ob ob 
A ‘“‘HURRY-UP’’ ORDER 


One day last week, a prominent rail- 
road man of Austin, Texas, stepped into 
a restaurant for quick lunch. Soon after 
taking his seat, he noticed one of the 
judges of the Court of Appeals come in 
and take a seat on the opposite side of 
the room. The waiter soon appeared 
and took the judge’s order and delivered 
it to the kitchen in the rear Of the 
building as it was given him. He fol- 
lowed it up by calling out, “One Katy 
Flyer.’’ The railroad man was naturally 
interested in this and asked the judge 
what was up—how it was that he was 
ordering a whole railroad train for 
lunch. The judge seemed as much puz- 
zled as the railroad man, and in conse- 
quence, the waiter was called upon for 
His answer was: ‘The 


Editors, of the 
Hellmuth, 


an explanation. 
judge wanted his dinner in a hurry, so 
I gave him a Katy Flyer.” 


ede Bo ae 
CARNEGIE’S STORY 


This, Mr. Carnegie considers his best 
Scotch story: 

“Onee at a party there was a crusty 
old Scot seated at a whist table, playing 
passionately, and his partner was a young 
woman, the daughter of a _ neighboring 
laird. You are to imagine this young wo- 
man’s surprise, in the heat of the game, 
when the old fellow threw down his 
eards and bawled at her: “ ‘What kind 
of a game are ye playin’, ye darned auld 


“And then, recollecting himself, he 
bowed and said humbly to the outraged 
girl: 

‘**Your pardon’s begged, madam. I 


took ye, in the excitement, for my ain 
wife.’ ’’—Fresno Mirror. 
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Joast Jablets-~ 


LATEST NOVELTY FOR CLUBS, DENS, 
DINING ROOMS, ETC. 


A. Aurtzeborn & Sons 


Jewelers, 
3/0 North Sixth Street. 
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THE STANDARD VISIBLE 


OLIVER WRITER. 


Adopted by the railroads and other large corporations, 
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DOES MOST 
THE MOST RAPID, 
OF THE CONVENIENT, 
BEST WORK SIMPLE 
THE AND 
EASIEST. DURABLE. 
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Get the most highly 
improved writer of the 
Twentieth Century. 


Don’t buy an out- 
of-date machine on a 
worn-out reputation. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 


315 N. NINTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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P. C. Murphy Trunk Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


: 


Two Largest Trunk Stores in the World. Sole Agents for 
Innovation Wardrobe Trunks. 


504 and 506 N. Third Street and 612 Washington Avenue. 
P. C. MURPHY TRUNK CO. 











Dorflinger 
Wedding 


Glassware 


Special pieces and sets encased 
for presentation. 


Ask your dealer for 
glass with this 
trade-mark label. 
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Camel Horax< 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 


CAMEL BORAX 


if you want to clear your house of 


Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First 


Class St. Louis Grocers. 














SOCIETY 


Under the influence of the coolest early 
summer St. Louisans have ever known, 
and with out-of-door pleasure impossible 
at the poplar resorts east, west and 
north, many departures of notables were 
postponed till July 1. Others were kept 
in town by the half-dozen smart wed- 
dings of last week. 

One or two more marriages are set for 
the last week of June, and after that 
society will be engrossed with packing of 
trunks and the study of railroad time- 
tables. 

One of the important society weddings 
yet to take place is that of Mr. George 
Steedman, son of Dr. and Mrs. I. G. W. 
Steedman, and Miss Carrie Howard, of 
Vandeventer place, who have’ chosen 
June 27 as the day for the nuptial event. 
It will be a very quiet home affair, with 
only the nearest relatives bidden to wit- 
ness the ceremony. 

Mrs. Harrison Steedman and Mrs. 
James M. Leete, with her daughters, 
Misses Louisa and Clara, are located at 
“The Cedars,’’ but will return in time 
for the Steedman-Howard wedding. 

The marriage event of. Thursday, June 
25, will be that of Miss Viola Margaret 
Hunt, daughter of Judge and Mrs. John 
E. McKeighan, and Mr. Charles Perley 
Hutchinson. The ceremony will take 
place at the handsome country home, 
The Oaks, of the McKeighans. Miss Jane 
Hunt, the bride’s sister, will serve as 
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Saengerfest Souvenirs 


Complete assortment of all the newest 
shapes and decorations in Mugs, Steins 
and Tankards. Direct importations 
from all the famous potteries of Ger- = 
many, including the celebrated Villeroy 
and Boch Mettlach Steins. 


SPECIAL. 


Genuine Kaiserzinn Mug with view of 
Liberal Arts Building, in which the 
Saengerfest exercises will be held. 
An appropriate Souvenir of St. Louis, 
The World’s Fair and the Saengerfest 


combined - 2 5c iil 


oI2 Locust St. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. : 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. : 














maid of honor, and Misses Mabel and 
Nellie McKeighan will be bridesmaids. 
Mr. Glenn W. Hutchinson will be his 
brother’s best man. The wedding will 
be an out-door function with lawn-fete 
possibilities, if the weather permits. 

The marriage of Miss Virginia Richard- 
son, daughter of Mr.’and Mrs. Jack P. 
Richardson, and Mrs. Eton A. Dear- 
ing, was solemnized yesterday at the 
Carondelet Presbyterian Church, and fol- 
lowed by a reception at the home of the 
parents of the bride, 6205 Virginia ave- 
nue. Mr. and Mrs. Dearing left imme- 
diately afterwards for a honeymoon tour 
and will return in the fall. The bridal 
party was composed of Miss _ Lillian 
Richardson, who served her’ sister as 
maid of honor. The three bridesmaids 
were Misses Marie Greffet, Julia Kel- 
ley and Ella Gilbert. Dr. Spence, of 
Mexico, Mo., was best man, and the ush- 
ers were Messrs. Will Davis, Will Black 
and Arthur Candler. 

Interesting to the smart set of St. 
Louis and Louisville, Ky.. is the an- 
nouncement of the engagement of Eu- 
gene H. Abadie and Miss Alice Bowling. 
Mr. Abadie is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene S. Abadie, and grandson of Col. 
E. H. Abadie, who was identified with 
the early history of St. Louis. Miss 
Bowling is a great-granddaughter of the 
Bowlings of Bowling Hall, Va., of revo- 
lutionary fame. The wedding will take 
place in October. 

Miss Lucille Hopkins, who has been 
traveling abroad for the past, year, re- 
turned to the city last week. She vis- 
ited Japan, Egypt and other Oriental 
countries during her long journey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben S. Adams and family 
left last Monday for Rye Beach, where 
they will spend the summer. 

Mrs. James L. Blair is in Boston with 
her sons, Percy and Francis Blair, who 
are attending school there. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. C. Lucas and their 
daughter, Miss Francine Lucas, have 
gone to their lovely summer home at 
Normandy. Late in the season they will 
depart for Rye Beach. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Charless Cabanne, with 
their daughter, Mrs. Shep Smith, and 
children, are summering at Point Aux 
Barques, Mich. 

Misses Hazel and Maybell Sampson, 
twin daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Clark H. 
Sampson, of Westminster place, are 
among the June graduates at Mary In- 
stitute. They are both charming girls, 
devoted to art and music. They will not 
go to college in the fall, but in January 
will, with their parents, take the 
Mediterranean trip. On the return they 
will spend some months traveling in 
Europe. 

Mrs. A. S. Dodge, Mrs. E. L. Adreon 
and Mrs. Minerva Carr are back from 
French Lick Springs, where they spent 
the last fortnight. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Marquand Forster and 
family will leave for Waukesha, Wis., 
the last of June. They will be located 
at the Fountain Spring House all sum- 
mer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Hutchinson 
and their daughter, Miss Lucy Hutchin- 
son, will spend the summer in Colorado, 
making their longest stay at Colorado 
Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Elliott, Jr., will be 
members of the fashionable Magnolia 
Beach contingent during the months of 
July and August. 

Miss Amy Townsend has returned from 
Cleveland, O., and is located with her fa- 
ther at the Southern Hotel. 


Former Congressman and Mrs. Charles 
F. Joy have purchased a new home on 
Cabanne, to which they will remove early 
in July. 

Mrs. Mary A. Jaminet has just come 
into possession of the beautiful Harris 
home, in Cates avenue, which she will 
occupy with her daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Harris will sum- 
mer at Eldorado Springs, and upon their 
return, late in the fall, will take apart- 
ments at one of the fashionable West 
End hotels. 
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Fine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


#PRECIOUS STONES 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 
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WHAT? 


: UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 
IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO YOU. 
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“Yes, sir,’’ said the fellow who gave 
out the gossip for the settlement, ‘‘the 
editor lost his left leg by bein’ run over 
by the fast freight—but it didn’t matter 
much.” “‘Didn’t matter?’ ‘‘No; it was 
his wooden leg, and he was traveling on a 
pass!’ And, yet, though he had but one 
foot, he wore two shoes. Talking of shoes 
—do you know that Swope carries the 
best line in the city? Well, he does. The 
best in fit, finish and durability. Swope’s 
shoes are perfect in every particular. 
Swope’s is at 311 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 

ak be 
MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONGRESS 


Missouri music teachers will hold their 
session next Tuesday at Jefferson City, 
the occasion bringing together the best 
St. Louis will send most of the delegates, 
but there will be a representation from 
known music instructors in the State. 
all over Missouri and adjoining States. 
Secretary H. Edward Rice reports that 
every county in this State is now organ- 
ized, and so effective is the body that 
the utmost enthusiasm is evident for the 
great music teachers’ congress planned 
for 1904, during the World's Fair. Papers 
will be read, discussions had and demon- 
strations given in the course of the as- 
sembly at the State Capital, where com- 
mittees have heen at work for weeks ar- 
ranging accommodations and entertain- 
ment for the worshipers at music’s 


shrine. 
ak ae he 
A COMPLIMENT 


Miss Gusher—It was very good of you, 
Mr. Highroler, to name your yacht after 
me. What is she like? 

Mr. Highroller—Well, 
to look at, don’t you know, 
very fast.—New Yo-ker. 


abs obs che 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS 


Unusually low rates to Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone Park, California and_ great 
northwest. Descriptive matter and full 
particulars Union Pacific R. R. Co., 998 
Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


she’s not much 
but she’s 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
Nicholas Hotel, 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patrenage. 


OF THE 





PAUL VERLAINE 
However, ‘“‘Inconnu’”’ tells one interest- 
ing little story of Mr. Gladstone, who 
loved to rummage in the bookshops of 


the Quartier Latin. As Gladstone en- 
tered a bookshop near the Odeon, he 
found the bookseller engaged in con- 
versation with an extraordinary indi- 
vidual, who held in his hands an old 
edition of Villon’s poems. “His dress 


was ragged and dirty, his face was mat- 
ted with hair, and he had the eyes of 
an archangel, with the mouth and jaw 
of a baboon Nevertheless, the respect- 
ful attitude of the bookseller showed that 
the man was a personality. Gladstone 
entered into conversation with him about 
Villon, and for an hour they talked about 
early French poetry. Then the stranger 
shuffled out of the shop. ‘Who is that 


gentleman?’ asked Gladstone. ‘He has 
an extraordinary knowledge of French 
poetry.’ ‘Monsieur, he himself is our 
greatest poet. C’est Paul Verlaine!’ 


This anecdote was repeated to me by the 
bookseller himself, who also informed 
me that Verlaine never knew that he 
had been in conversation with Glad- 
stone.’’—London Academy. 

_ WHO IS HE? 

“TIT notice that the Chicago News says 
it might be a pleasure to be President, 
but Mark Hanna would rather go about 
doing good.”’ 

“Yes. Who is Good?’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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” The American Brewing Co. 


St.Louis. 








SUMMER SHOWS 


The most dashing of all soubrettes that 
has lately come into this city, and on the 
crest of a flood wave to boot, is Elfie Fay, 
at Forest Park Highlands. To see her 
is to be won over to her immediately 
and without reserve. Miss Elfie has al- 
ready half the town at her feet, and by 
the time next week is over, which brings 
the annual Police Relief Association ben- 
efit, the whole city will be at her com- 
mand. For that particular week Col. 
Hopkins presents a wonderfully attrac- 
tive programme, which, after Miss Fay 
is accounted for, has for its head-liner 
Mme. Adelaide Hermann, the conjuress, 
Snyder and Buckley, comedians and mu- 
sicians, have a new and highly pleasing 
act, and Unthan, the universal armless 
artist, whom Col. Hopkins induced to 
come to this country some years ago, 
when he first startled Europe by his 
pedal art. The programme bristles with 
novelties, and Director Guido Vogel has 
arranged an_ elaborate - musical pro- 
gramme for the ‘Police Reliefs.’’ 


| The 


Lawrence Hanley and Victory Bate- 
man are winning well-earned applause 
at Koerner’s this week. As Hamlet, Mr. 
Hanley is superb. Seldom have his tal- 
ents shown forth in such brilliancy; his 
voice rang clear, resonant, throughout. 
His light and shade work—remarkable. 


Miss Bateman’s appearance was quite a. 


surprise, wholly pleasing. Her concep- 
tion of the character, Ophelia, is exquis- 
ite, the enactment beyond cavil. The en- 
tire cast deserves praise. Capt. Rice is 
furnishing Koerner patrons entertain- 
ment of the very highest possible order, 
and doing so successfully. 
al 
Weber & Field’s production at the 
Delmar, this week, the *‘Whirl-l-gig,’’ is 
a frothy summer creation which, accord- 
ing to the enthusiastic plaudits, must be 
adjudged ‘‘just the thing.’’ It requires 
no brains whatever to follow score or 
book, still it has a few catchey airs, a 
liberal display of lingerie and—'nuff said. 
eh 
the strong man, at the Subur- 
ban, is attracting immense audiences, 
his ‘‘poses’’ in the prismatic fountain 
proving quite novel. Innes’ band con- 
tinues to discourse fine music. 
Fe 


Victor, 


Mr. Guy Lindsley presented a number 
of pupils of the Lindsley School of 
Dramatic Art at the Olympic theater on 
Wednesday evening, June 10. The weather 
was most propitious, the audience large 
and the programme one ow great ex- 
cellence and novelty. First came the 
New York Herald prize play, ‘‘Hearts,’’ 
a charming little drama of sentimental 


interest. Mary Frein acted cleverly as 
“Mrs. Cavendish,’ and Winfield  S. 
Muehleisen deserves praise for his 
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“Jerome Rutledge. E. J. Seems was good 











are first produced here. 








SWELLDOM WITHOUT 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Few things are impossible to diligence and skill, 
and through the ambition to excel we have established 
a fact that the cleverest productions in shirt making 


It is mere truth to state that in no other shop 
where equal style and qualities prevail is so much ex- 
cellence afforded at as small cost—because of these facts 
no man need be satisfied with less, since our prices are 
no greater than ordinary kinds in ordinary places. 


Coat-Shirts 


$] and up to $3.50 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 
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$2.00—All Reserved. 
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Saengerfest 


Four Grand Concerts, 
June 17, 
LIBERAL ARTS HALL, WORLD’S FAIR. 


3 Choruses of 5,000—Orchestra 200 Men— 
World-Renowned Soloists — Seats now at 
Bollman’s, 1120 Olive St 


16, 39, 


—50c, $1.00, $1.50, 
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s “Cuthbert Durand.’’ The second offer- 
ing, “The New Woman, A Comedy of A. 
D. 1950,’’ in three acts, took the audience 
by storm. It is a delightful conceit, full 
of witty sayings and comical situations. 
Joseph Solari was inimitable as ‘‘Bridget 
Mulearty,’” and, when one remembers his 
admirable portrayal of the emotional 
role, ‘Philippe D’Herblay,” in Mr. 
Lindsley’s production of ‘The _ Iron 
Master,” his versatility is surprising. 
Jessie Clement, as ‘Birdie Robbins,”’ 
brought down the house, and Matilda 
Holle, Marjorie Smith, Emile Louise 
Jones, Mae Gordon, W. S. Muehleisen, E. 
J. Seems and Vincent Pittman all con- 
tributed materially to the success of this 
droll play. ‘‘Lodgings to Let,’’ a farce 
in one act, concluded the evenings’s en- 
tertainment, in which excellent work was 
done by E. J. Seems, W. S. Mehleisen, 
Vincent Pittman, Matilda Holle and Mar- 


jorie Smith. 
ab he bs 
FURNISHED COTTAGES TO RENT. 


Three furnised cottages to rent for the 
season at Pointe aux Barques Resort, an 
ideal family summering place on the 
coast of Lake Huron, in Michigan, 150 
miles from Detroit, and 85 miles from 
Saginaw. Cottages are fully furnished 
with exception of bed linen, etc., and 
rent for from $250.00 to $350.00 for the sea- 
son. For booklets of description and full 
information, write H. F. Moeller, G. P. 
A., Pere Marquette R. R., Detroit, Mich. 


Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possible 
for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


southwest corner Locust and Seventh 


streets. 
WEBER & FIELD’S 


WH/IFRL-/I-G/Q. 
A POTPOURRI OF | New Girls | 
}s:usPp.m.{ MUSIC AND FUN. 


( 
AN ENTIRE NEW COMPANY 


COUTURIER’S BAND 
NEXT WEEK } Sinoaka PIDGETY. 


—BEST SHOW IN TOWN— 


CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 

To accommodate students and teachers 
of literary schools, Draughon’s Practical 
Business College, corner Tenth and Olive, 
St. Louis, is now making a special sum- 
mer rate, a reduction of almost one-half. 
To those teachers who enter for three 
months, not later than July 10, it will sell 
the Bookkeeping Course, or the Short- 
hand and Typewriting Course, for $25, or 
all courses combined for only $30. Pen- 
manship, spelling, etc., is free. This is 
one of a chain of eight colleges indorsed 
by business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on its 
Board of Directors. Its diploma means 
write or 





BEAUTIFUL 


—Music at 
All Hours. 





something. For catalogue call, 
phone. 


(Both phones.) 





aman HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 
Five Minutes’ Walk from World’s Fair Grounds, 


BIG FEATURE ACTS SEEN 
ONLY AT THIS PLACE 


Europe’s Latest Sensation. 


THE GREAT DE BIERE, 
“THE MYSTERIOUS.’’ 
ex J. ADAISS. 
HICKEY. AND NE NELSON, 

“Twisted a 
~~ ser BROTHERS, 


ELIZABETH MURRAY, 
Plantation Songs. 


—AND~— 


$500—Five Hundred Dollar Act—$500 


ELFIE FAY, 
BURLESQUE ARTISTE. 


First Appearance in Vaudeville. 


Six High-Class 
Races 


DAILY, 
RAIN OR SHINE 


FATR GROUNDS 


FIRST RACE, 

















2:30 P. M. 
Admission to Grounds and Grand Stand $1.00 
ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION. 





9 E Eve. 8:30 
Koerner’s Gardenc3"% Suc, ns. 
THIS WEEK, 

Lawrence Hanley and Company 
In Shakespeare’s Immortal Tragedy in Six Acts. 


HAMLET. 


HANLEY AS HAMLET. 
MISS VICTORY BATEMAN AS OPHELIA. 


Reserved seats at Boliman Bros. 


CARS—Take Tower Grove or Fourth street direct 
to Park or Vandeventer or Market street, and change 
to King’s Highway Division. 


Suburban Park. 


1Oc Admits to All. 
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(icorgia-Stimson Furniture and Carpet Co. 


Extend a cordial invitation to all singers to visit the show house of St. Louis for the Furniture, Carpet 
and Drapery Trade. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


Woman suffrage should be urged, in 
my opinion, not from any predictions of 
what women will do with their votes 
after they get them, but on the ground 
that by all the traaitions of our gov- 
ernment, by all the precepts of its early 
founders, by all the axioms which lie at 
the foundation of our political principles, 
woman needs the ballot for self-respect 
and self-protection. 

The woman of old times, who did not 
read books of political economy or at- 
tend meetings, could retain her self- 
respect; but the woman of modern times, 
with every step she takes in the higher 
education, finds it harder to retain that 
self-respect while she is in a republican 
government and yet not a member of it 
She can study all the books in the 
political economy alcove of the Bryn 
Mawr College; she can master them all; 
she can know more about them, per. 
haps, than any man of her acquaint- 
ance; and yet, to put one thing she 
has learned there in practice by the 
simple process of dropping a piece of 
paper into a ballot-box—she can no more 
do that than she could put out her 
slender finger and stop the planet in 
its course. 

Then as to self-protection. We know 
there have been great improvements in 
the laws regarding women. What 
brought about those improvements? The 
Steady labor of women going before 
legislatures year by year and asking for 
something they were not willing to give, 
the ballot; but, as a result of it, to 


keep the poor creatures quiet, some law 
was passed removing a restriction. The 
old English writer, Pepys, according to 
his diary, after spending a good deal 
of money for himself. finds a little left 
and buys his wife a new gown, because, 
he says, “I have seen many laws passed 
for the advantage of women and they 
were generally passed on that principle. 

Women have lavished their strength 
to secure ordinary justice in the form of 
laws which a single woman inside the 
State House, armed with the ‘position 
of member of the Legislature and repre- 
senting a sex who had voted, could have 
had righted with no effort whatever. 
Every man knows the weakness of a 
disfranchised class of men. The whole 
race of women is disfranchised, and they 
suffer in the same way. 

obo abe Le 
DOCTORING 


Townley—Well! the idea! 
Brownley—What’s the matter now? 
Townley—This paper says that one of 

those idiotic Western colleges is going 
to make Senator Boodler a “Doctor of 
Laws.”’ 

Brownley—Well, that’s appropriate 
enough. He doctors the laws every time 
he gets a chance. 

ede oe ele 
FACING IT 


He: If I should kiss you, what would 
you do? 

She: I never meet an emergency until 
it arises. 

“But if it should arise?’’ 

“I'd meet it face to face.—Yale Rec- 
ord, 
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For artistic effect and superb selections we are second to none. 





616-618 Washington Avenue. 
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NOW OPEN 


Water and Building Heated on Cool Days. Filtered Water. 


Ladies’ hours every morning except Sunday. 
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EASE OF TRAVEL 


ON THE 


COOL NORTHERN ROUTE. 


The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 
not unusual] to see patrons enjoying their morning shave, as 
comfortably as at home, while traveling at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. : é 

By this line SUMMER TOURS may be taken with com- 
fort to all the popular resorts of the North, West and East, 
for the greater part of the journey in through cars, elegant 
Dining Cars being placed in trains at convenient hours. 

For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 
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HOW IT CAME ABOUT 


I will concede this much: that prob- 
ably the picturesque scenery of the re- 
gion—amid chains of grand mountains, 
glistening rivers, lilting fairy music, 
whispering sweet nothings to romantic 


youth; bright valleys, adown which one 


The Mirror 


upon himself to give me advice regard- 
ing my physical ailments and how he 
thought I might be benefited, etc., etc. 
Like most invalids, I, at first, listened 
with but scant courtesy. My seeming in- 
difference to renewed health and vigor, 


ultimately, however, gave way beneath 





might stroll and weave fancies ne’er 
dreamed of in prosy city life; and bold 
scenic cahons, of awe-inspiring beauty ; 
together with the incomparable climate 
and purity of atmosphere—all this, to 
reiterate, I concede, may have had some- 
thing to do with it; nay, to be quite just, 
nor yet too lenient with myself, really 
had everything, ’most, to do with the 
case, but, withal, I myself am most woe- 
fully to blame. 

Of course, I knew Alice was youthful 
—synonymous of being susceptible—that 
she possessed a pair of “heavenly blue 
eyes,” as the story-book would have it, 
likewise a winsome face of exquisite oval 
conteur, a dainty, petite figure and a gay 
witchery of manner absolutely irresisti- 
ble even to cross, curmudgeon, rheu- 
matic me; that, as someone has aptly 
expressed it, the three causes of two 
beings loving and marrying are: first, 
propinquity, second, propinquity and 
third, propinquity; that this contiquity 
was augumented in romantic environ- 
ments—yes; I was cognizant of all this, 
and yet, dispite it all—or was it because 
of it?—for I might have known what 
would happen, I prevailed upon the 
little elf.to leave her studies and ac- 
company me in my search for health. 

Rheumatism is a wretched disease; 
it makes one not only suffer agonies of 
pain, but renders the victim cranky, dis- 
gruntled, unbearable and a few other 
“horridisms” thrown in, usually de- 
scribed by such abjectives. Well, one 
evening, when I was worse than the 
proverbial “bear with a sore head.” 
Jack, my nephew, but recently returned 
from abroad, and who has been nearly 


every place on or off the map, took it 








from our research that there is 


nothing more exhilarating, noth- 
ing more calculated to restore lost 
energy and vigor than a trip to 


the mountains of this wonderful 


“State. Now that my _ interest was 


aroused, I was as eager—nay, more 
so, than the younger contingent to 
breathe in the pure air of the motn- 
tains, test the virtues of the. springs, 
gaze upon the magnificent scenery, 
climb the heights, descend into’ the 
valleys, and drink in the elixir of 
life carried in the atmosphere of 
this healthiest of all spots on the 
face of the globe. 

Glowing descriptions Jack drew of 
the resort chosen as my Mecca, and, 
finally, to be exact, two weeks later, 
Alice and I found ourselves cozily 
ensconsed in a large, airy room of 
Hotel Colorado, from the windows 
of which one might contemplate the 
grandeur of Nature’s handiwork on 
the one hand and that of man’s on 
the other. The Rockies, rising in 


majestic splendor here, an artistically 


SILVER SPRAY FALLS, EAST FORK SAN JUAN RIVER 


Jack’s genial, but persistent argumenta- 
tive insistings, and, before well aware 
of the change of mood, I, too, was 
eagerly discussing the possibility of not 
only beneficial results, but actually, a 
thorough cure. 

My interest being gained, the next 
question was where to go? Then we 
commenced studying maps, guide-books, 
railroad and steamship routes, climatic 
conditions, health resorts, spas and 
springs, and acquired a whole library 
of information on travel, necessary ac- 
coutrements, indispensables, “first care 
in case of accidents,” and any and all 
matters appertaining to luxury in 
travel. 

After much deliberation, we de- 
cided on Colorado. We had learned 





laid-out plaza-park there, the charm 
of it all enhanced by a fountain’s 
silvery play—there, that’s just like 
me—babbling along, at “top-speed,” for- 
getting in my rhapsodizing that I’m 
leaving untold quite the most im. 
portant part of my _ narrative. 

To get back to earth, we went to 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, where | 
at once commenced a course of treat- 
ment; that is, taking those delight- 
fully novel “Turkishes” in “Old” and 
sometimes “New  Cave”—sweat-baths 
Jacks calls them, but I’m more fastidi- 
ous—quaffing deep draughts of those 
health-giving waters and_ otherwise 
taking measures to “get cured.” | 
suppose, too, I’d best confess that, for 
a while, I was selfish—dreadfully 
selfish and self-centered, and, although 
Alice’s company was always desir- 
able, I made no complaints when 
she remained from my _ side whole 
hours at atime. And this was the 
mistake ! 

Jack had not seen Alice since 
early childhood days, and from a 
tiny tot in short pinafores to a 
“grown-up,” although still somewhat 
diminutive, his little playmate Jack 
declared, had “changed only for the 
better.” Jack, too, had “grown” and 
was. now a tall, handsome fellow, 
of athletic build, dark complexioned 
as was Alice fair, intellectual—a 
Lochinvar. All further causes for 
the outcome. 

Thanks to the perfect attendance 
received and the wonderful curative 
power of Glenwood waters, I was 
very shortly able to go out riding 
and driving, and even enjoy the 
luxury of a swim in the pool. But 
before all this, Jack, who had 
vowed business chained him in St. 


Louis, quietly came over the Missouri 
Pacific and was at Glenwood for 
three whole days before I knew a 
thing about it. Think of it! He 
explained afterwards that he was 
afraid he might “be trying on my 





MOUNT SOPRIS, FROM NEAR GLENWOOD SPRINGS 














tely-tensioned nerves,” otherwise 
er he nor Alice would have 
jreaned” of deceiving me. Of course 


' 
no 


Well, they had gone on “perfectly 
lovely’ moonlight rides, as Alice 
confidingly gurgled, taken _ strolls 
through = shady, += sequestered _—_glens, 


and to an old one, such is her 
versatility. I know. I am a widow. 

I planned all sorts of diversions. 
Now, we went on_a little jaunt, say to 
Mount Sopris, where one would fancy 
none but beautiful thoughts could be 
harbored, so impressive is the view, or, 


again, on the San Juan River, where 


too, 





UPPER TWIN LAKE 


adown streams, whose 
hand munificently 
lived a_ glorious out-door 
“because of Childhood’s 
happy days,” established a gay 
camaraderie, which, for only three 
duration, I adjudged, was 
near the “old chums” re- 
lationship as_ one could get. 
I’ve lived a few years 
has taught me and 
so, I evinced no surprise when, the 
fourth evening, on coming out on 
the veranda, (unexpectedly © to them), 
I “discovered” Jack and Alice seated 
engrossed in one 
extent—wasn’t it 
awful?—I had to cough twice, very 
decided coughs, before their descent 
from Elysian heights down to me! None 
of the other guests, though, I feel 
sure, even ever so faintly suspected 
that I’d had “such a turn.” I’m al- 
ways perfect in poise and dignity! 
[ greeted them, Jack and Alice, 
semi-chill cordiality, gracious- 
ly, sweetly icy. Yes, I know it sounds 
paradoxical, and, though a man_ can’t 
possibly grasp the fine shading of 
my meaning, I know there isn’t a 
(no double entante) 
reading these lines, who will not “feel” 
appreciate all I would convey. 
accounted “old,” J, who am 
only—ahem! several summers young. I 
was to be labeled “Invalid,” rele- 
gated to only the prosy, humdrum! 
Oh, was I? Indeed, No! 

After that, I accompanied the two 
on all occasions, went rowing © with 
them, rambled through the woods with 


fishing 
Nature’s 


gone 

banks 
adorned ; 
life, and 


days’ 
about as 


and 
much, 


ex- 


perience 


on a wicker divan, 
another to the 


with a 


single woman, 


and 


I was 


them; chatted almost incessantly, 
went into ecstacies about the beauty 
of the scenery, delivered veritable 


discourses regarding the uplifting in- 
fluence of soul, brain and body to 
be gained by inhaling the pure, fresh 
air, the elixir-like ozone—in a word, 
charmingly entertaining. <A 
widow, you know, can always prove 
fascinating to a young man; yes, 


I was 
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from the mineral springs, I commenced 
to feel that I 
young again, and could accompany Jack 


was growing decidedly 


and Alice in their rambles, and enjoy the 
trips much more, I guess, than they did. 
When I was with them, you see, they 
did not have so much chance to “spoon.” 
Jack had decided that he was not so 
much needed in St, Louis, and so staid 
with our party, concluding to make it 
his summer vacation. 

I just want to tell you that the scenic 
wonders of Colorado are worth travel- 
ing thousands of miles to see. The 
view of the mountains from Pueblo is 
particularly attractive. An almost per- 
fect crescent is formed by the Rocky 
Mountain range, commencing seventy 
miles to the north of Pueblo and sweep- 
ing ’round to the south for one hun- 
dred and forty miles, forming a pano- 
ramic view which, once seen, will never 
be forgotten. 

Jack sometimes went off by himself, 
or in company with others, on fishing 
and hunting excursions, and on return- 
ing would tell wonderful tales of the 
big fish which they cooked by the lakes, 
and the big game which they could not 
bring back with them. Alice and he 
played at lawn tennis, attended the balls 


BOX CANON, BRAZOS RIVER 


Silver Spray Falls pours in great white, 
foaming billows over the steep aclivity, 
making music sweet to the lover of all 
things grand, a sound which to the 
traffic-tired ear is joy, rest, peace beyond 
expression. Upper Twin Lake we vis- 
ited, and on the next day, Royal Gorge, 
grand cafion of the Arkansas, yas 
“done,” as we say when en tour, and 
then to Box Cafion on the Brazor River. 

After remaining a while at Glenwood 
Springs, we concluded to take a trip to 
Manitou Springs, which is one of 
Nature’s loveliest spots. There are few 
that equal it and none surpass it in 
beauty of location and grandeur of sur- 
roundings. It is termed the “Gem of 
the Rockies.” Here the cool breezes 
from the mountains temper the heat of 
summer, and the nights are always cool 
and refreshing. In this delightful re- 
treat, enjoying the pure dry air of the 
mountains, and drinking of the waters 
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I preferred the 


given at the hotel, but 
quiet of my room and the quick drop 
to sleep after the sojourning of the day. 
Our trip I regard as the most delightful 
of my experiences, and my almost 
perfect health gave a keen zest to life. 

How exhilarating those excursions, 
what pleasure derived from them. ’Twas 
great! And then, J was_ taking 
wickedly pleasurable revenge, for was 


not I slighted during those three 
whole days, not to mention the de- 
ception? 

Yet, withal, Imade one fatal error 
which made all my charm, my in- 
genuity, my diplomacy count for 
naught. Whenever I chanced to be 
alone with Alice 1 endeavored subtly 


to make occasion convincingly to 


show her the folly of early marriage, 


etc., etc.; voiced my “positive” dis- 
like of cousins uniting in the bind- 


zeal to 
this 


prevent 
“cam- 
of my judg- 


ing bonds; let my 
consummation of 
the 


thereby 


such 
araderie” get better 
ment and the very 
strongest impetus towards its so cul- 
minating: Opposition. And with Jack, 
when opportunity premitted, I used 
(what I now know to have been) the 
same tactless methods. 

But love is ever vigilant and sur- 
mounts all barriers; even out-generals 
a widow! 

We enjoyed Colorado to the full and 
was pleased at the thought of again 
taking the delightful palace cars of tne 
Missouri Pacific which was to speed up 
back to the city. 

It was on the 
completely restored to 
made myself “comfe,” as one can on 
the Missouri Pacific coaches, and, be- 
coming interested in a book obtained 
the train’s library, the 
nephew and 


gave 


return journey, I, 


health, had 


from for 
nonce forgot about my 
niece. 

Jack believes in the adage 
put off until to-morrow what can be 
done to-day” implicitly. And—although 
I still “simply horrid” for 
cousins to marry—I was induced to 
relent and say, “Bless you, my _ chil- 
And that’s how Alice 
“get married.” 


“never 
it’s 


say 


dren, bless you.” 
and Jack happened to 


Under different circumstances, I feel 
sure, however, that I would have won 
the battle royal. Don’t you? Of 
course, 
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Des 31. nationalen Sanger- 
fefles in St. Sonis 1903. 


Wenn uns der Nunumer driict 

Mit bleiesfchweren Schmergzen, 

Und in den Staub gebiict, 

Die mitde Geele bebt: 

Dann jfdict der Gitter Gunft 

MIS Retter uns im HRingen 

Das Himmelsfind, die RKunift, 

Die uns gur Sonne Hebt! 

Sei uns geaviibt, 

Die Du mit Trojftgefdangen 

Die wunde Bruft erfiilljt 

Und mit des Hinmmels Klangen 

Das Weh der Erode jtillft. 
Ridhard Wagner, 

Sn einer Befpredung des 3. 
Brundes-Sangerjejtes des Mordame- 
rifanijden Sanger bundes, weldjes 
qejtern MWbend in der Halle der areien 
Rinjte anf dem Weltausjtellingsplay 
jeinen feierlicen Wnfang nam, ijt in 
erjter Snjtang eine nabere Veriicjic): 
tiqung der gropen Fejtprogramme in 
der Drdnung. 

Das langjahrige Bejtehen des 
Sangerbundes, die umfichtige Let- 
tung desjelben und der Geijt des ge- 
jelljchaftlichen und mujifalijden Sort- 
jcritts, der ihn bejeelt, gewahren 
reiclide Wnbhaltspuntte ane It- 
terejjanter Crorterung. — Da jedod) 
dieje jekt glitcflider Weije einen fo- 
liden Bejtand haben und es mun dar- 
auf anfonunt 3u geigen, in wie fern 
oer imujifalijeche Yortjdhritt wunjeres 
Landes von deutjder Seite den Wn 
jtoR gur gropten mobdernen Cutfal- 
tung gewonnen, jet eS mir bier in 
einer Seitjdhrift, die fic) eS gur Wuf- 
gabe macht die Taeeeene Mufitro 
ning unjeres Landes auf’s Bejte 
3u bejdjauen — gejtattet den qropen 
Mufi~bogen des Sangerfejtes vom 
Standpunft des WVlujiffreundes 31 
bebandeln. 

Ohne iiber friihere Fejte und deren 
Programmiprojette Hiiefjprade gu 
nehinen, moddte bier gefagt fein, dap 
es Den Entfaltern des vorliegenden 
Mujiffyitems gelungen ijt, eine feine 
Rerfedhimelzung der St. Loutjer Weu- 
jiffrafte gu bewertjtelligen. 

Der Hejtchor der Stadt St. Yours 
iit aus WMitgliedern der bejten hHiejt- 
qen wing eye zujanunenge)tellt ; 
der Rerun des deltdor - Orchejters be- 
jteht aus St. Louijer Rimnjtlern, de- 
ren Sujammenmvirfen feit Sabren nur 
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dDurcd) die Wufopferung des bejten 
Theils der Hhiejigen Mufifwelt ermodg- 
licht worden ijt und in deren Wauf- 
iechterbaltung jede Rlajje des qgebil 
deten Publifums einen liberalen Ber- 
trag gemadit bat. Welcher Kreis, fei 
es der 
oder der jogenannte deutjid) - ameri- 
fanijche an diejem Unternehmen das 
Bejte gegeben bedarf feiner weiteren 
Crahnung. 

Das Deutjehthum in WAmerifa hat 
Durd) jeine SGangerfejte gezeigt, von 
weld) erhabener Widhtigkeit Die qe- 
mijfehte Vtajjenmujif in der geijtigen 
Entfaltung der Menjchheit = und der 
givei- oder dreijahrige Madyorud, 
welcher die Mufif in den Per. Staaten 
Durd) die Sangerfejte erbiilt, fonnte 
die jchonjten Folgen darin haben, in- 
dem auf amerifanijhem Boden die 
asdee, DeS deutidhen Liedes fortge- 
pflangt wird. Der sunbeagleitete 
Majjencdhor hat eine grofe Bedeutung 
und unjere Oefonomen, die fich fo 
fleiBiq mit materiellen Thematen be- 
fajjen, wiirden wobl thun, indem fie 
dem Waffengejang alS AXusdurcé einer 
rein phyfijchen Erjdeinung, qebiib- 
rende Wnerfennung zollten. 

Wber nicht allein im Maffengejana, 
jondern auch in der Wahl der Orehe- 
iter - Mujif, in den Soli und Quar- 
teten, bereiten die Fejtprogramime ei- 
nen Hochgenuk. Dies ijt um fo Leich- 
ter gu betonen, indem man dieEtabli- 
rung des ejt - Orehejters ins Muge 
fat. Siweihundert der beften Sn- 
jirumentalfrafte de3 Landes find in 
St. Louis gujammengeftellt worden 
und nicht nur die Zabl, jondern die 
Musiwahl der Mujifer wirft bier im- 
ponirend. Das gewoshnlide Concert- 
Ordeiter 3ahlt fechzig bis achtzig 
Mann. Wit Hundertundfiinfund- 
swanzig Mann ijt in der Organija- 
tion eines eftordhejters jdon ein be- 
dentender Sehritt iiber da8 gewohnte 
Wak gethan. Yekt fommt die Feft- 
behorde mit gweihundert Mann. Und 
qut bat jie eS eingerichtet. DerViolin- 
forper ijt allein jeder Beadtung 
werth. Man ijt von dem Grundjak 
des grofen Theodor Thomas ausge- 
gangen: ,Die Blajer miiffen von 
den Geigern in Schad gehalten wer- 
den.“ Man braucht fiir das deutide 
Webor viel Blajer. Mud) das ameri- 
fanijche liebt das ,,Sdhmetterme- 
jing”. Wer der Seele hat verjdmaht 
des Waldhorns fiiken Klang? Und 
Pojaune und Tuba, jie haben ibr Me- 
tier. Und fteht nicht der groke NRi- 
chard Wagner, dem die dunfeljte 
Wendiung jede Nnjtrumentes hell wie 
Sonne war, recht oft auf dem Bro- 
gramm, wie fics geziemt, wo das 
Bejte und Grifte in der Mtujif zur 
hochjten Geltung fommen fol? Wo: 
die Trompetenjeftion des Feltordye- 
jterS ijt groR: die Beften des Lan- 
des jiken Dort, aber vor ihnen ftehen 
und figken — wir wollen fagen fieb- 
zig eigen erjter und 3iweiter Gat- 
tung, Wiolen, Bratiden und = eine 
wabhre Batterie von Bageigen. Und 
eS befinden fich darunter ein paar 
Violas d'amour — wer ibre Stimme 
fennt, wird fie boren. Und impo- 
jante Nummern find bier gewablt. 
Raijermarjd;  Walfiirenritt; Bor- 
jpiel Meijterjinger; Siegfried’s Tod; 
hedre; Largo; Carmen Suite: 
Tannhaujer; Slavijde Tange; Koni- 


deutjche, der amerifanijde - 
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gin von Saba — alles pactende Num- 
merit, die bon giveihundert Mann ge- 
geben, KRunjigenup find. “eg? s 

Das deutiche Lied ijt in jchonjter 
Auswahl auf dem Programm: Wag- 
ner’s An die Runt“; Rheinberger’s 
(Somnus; Baldamus ,Wad auf; 
Attenhofer’s ,Lruglied’; Frang 
Ries’ , Um Rhein und beim Wein", 
ind unbefdreiblic) Hohe Werke und 
perrlid) wie am erften Zag. 

Dazu gefellen fic) in bejter Weife 
vie wahren Sangerfejtlieder fiir die 
Majjendsre, in einer Hinfidht den 
wirtliden Kern deS Feftes bildend, 
indem fid) auf fie da8 ftuft, da8 in 
der Bufunft gum wirkliden Wufbau 
her Maffenmuji— in Wimerifa Wnlei- 
tung geben mup. Der unbegleitete 
Mannergefang ijt e8, den wir bier- 
sulande, Dank denSangerfeften, pfle- 
gen miiffen, wenn wir nicht weiter 
viel de3 Vebens Sdhinjten entjagen 
wollen. 

Dies fann Hier nur angedeutet 
werden. Mber e§ ijt von tiefem Sinn, 
dak man gerade bier in St. Louis 
und am BVorabend einer grofen Welt- 
aujtellung wieder den Gedanfen ge- 
jat hat, da8 deutidhe Lied Ddeutjd 
flingen 3u laffen und dabei feinen 
Liederdidjter von Gottesqnaden iiber- 
iehen Hat. We find fie nicht da. Wile 
fonnen fie nicht da fein — Die Ddeut- 
iden  Liederdichterfiirjten. Nennt 
man aber die beften Namen, fo wer- 
den die, welde auf den St. Louifer 
Sangerfejt - Programmen jtehen und 
hod) angejdrieben find, auch) ge- 
nannt, 

lind um in anderer Sinfidt den 
neuen Kurs in Gangerfejt - Rreijen 
sn betonen, jet hier die furge Rede 








As the chief requisite for 
a young man entering the 
literary field is postage 
stamps (so the editors say), 
the first thing that you 
need when yearning for a 
soothing summer suit is 


“the price.’’ Next comes the 
knowledge of the place 
where the best summer 
clothing is made. 

Our “medium grade price 
for high grade _ tailoring’’ 
policy makes ‘‘the  price’’ 
easy to get. This ad is 
published to make easy the 
getting of the knowledge of 
the place where the _ best 
togs come from—for that 
place is this place. 

St. Louis’ most fastidious 


dressers are having us make 
their summer duds. $25 to 
$45 for summer suits—$5 to 
a for tight-weight trouser- 
ngs. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 
816-820 Olive. Main 2647. 
The Post Office is Opposite 
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Richly Carved 
Antwerp Hall 
Pieces. 


Inlaid French 
Writing Tables 
and Desks. 


Library Cases 
and Tables 
Matched. 


Scottish Chief Chairs. 





aa 199. 
Baroque Black Oak | | 


Arm Chairs. 3 


**Art Nouveau’ 
Tables. 
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Mahogany Curio 
Cabinets. 


Vernis Martin 
Nested Tables. 





Illuminated Carved 
Italian Figures— 
Light Attachments 
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| Gold and Onyx 
| Pedestals. 
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Men and Women. 








Everything in Furniture. 


BROADWAY 




















150 PATTERNS IN SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Wedding Gifts a Specialty. 2) 

AND LOCUST. 
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Arts on Crafis 
Hend Made , lence, 


| Murnitur 
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Sibrary Hining Room 22° "Sen, 
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We Have by Far 
the Assortment 
Par Excel- 


Vernis Martin 
Cabinets, Cheval 
Mirrors. 
Empire Easy 
Chairs, Carved 


Decorated Music 
Cabinets, New 
Piano Benches. 


Cut Glass Cabi- 
nets, Gentle- | 


¥ or diye ; 
| Library Tables. | 


TA 


men’s Dressers. 


Teakwood Articles, 
Fine Curio Tables. 


Ladies’ Inlaid 
Desks, Grand 
Turkish Chairs. 
Gold Reception 
Chairs, Fine 
Costumers. 
Dressing Tables, 


Beautiful 
Brass Beds. 





Our New | 
Davenport | 





and 
' Sofa Bed, 


$35 % $6 











liber die Solijten, deren Wahl fich auf 
die friih eingefehene Nothwendigfeit 
jtiigt, Daf} Neuheit und Ehtheit hier 
alle anderen Riicffichten aufwiegen 
muften. Und dephalb, defbalb al- 
fein, hat man fic) in Deutfdhland 
jdharf umgefeben und dekhalb ijt es 
aud gelungen, eine *leifcher-Gdel, 
einen Birrenfoven, einen Lobhfing fiir 
das St. Lonijer Fejt gu gewinnen — 
ein Trio — deffen Gleiden nicht leicht 
gu finden ware und an weldhes 3ur 
jhonjten Quartetform fic) der Name 
von gutem Rlang, Qouije Homer, an- 
jcmiegt. 

Gut, recht gut ijt die Wabhl. der 
eeltdirigenten auSgefallen. Sndem 
man den Herren Stempf, Lange, 
Ernjt und Bommer die technijde Lei- 
tung deS FefteS iibergab, ergielte 
man den Bortheil, den gangen muji- 
falijhen Apparat der Stadt Ct. 
Louis einheitlich mit ganger Fiille 31 
erhalten. 

Die Herren Stempf und Lange 
find Mannerdordirigenten. Yndem 
inan fie al8 folche befchreibt, ijt alles 
gejagt. GSeit Sabren haben fie die 
jhonjten CErfolge auf ihrem Gebict 
der Mufif gewonnen und indem man 
ifnen den Taftitoc iiberlaffen, hat 
man da8 gethan, was gethan werden 


mupte. Herr Wlfred Ernft ijt der 
herborragendite Ordjejterdirigent in 
diefem Theil de3 Qandes; Serr Pom- 
mer der befte Leiter de8 Rinderge- 
jang8 in St. Qouis, ein Mufifer, wie 
man ibn jelten findet, der der deut- 
jhen Liichtiqfeit feiner Schule viel 
deS elan de8 amerifanijden Sy- 
items eingepragt. 

Und in der Leitung de8 Feftes, in 
der Geftaltung deffelben von Tag 3u 
Tag hat die Feftbehorde das Mog- 
lichjte gu Stande gebradt. Hier 
wabhrlid) [obt das Werk die Meijter. 
Hier wahrlich wird der Segen von 
eben fommen: denn felten ijt in Wine- 
rifa unter grperen Schwierigfeiten 
ein abnlides Unternehmen geplant, 
erbaut und gu fichtbar fchones Ende 
gefiihrt worden. 

Migen die Sanger, die Sanger- 
gajte, wie die Sangergaftgeber chine, 
unvergeplide Stunden erleben. Mit 


dem Witmeifter 3u reden: 
,Lages Arbeit, Whends Gafjte, 
Caure Woden, frohe Fefte 
Sei ibr fiinftig Saubertwort.” 


Ridhdard Spammer. 
eh bb 


We pride ourselves upon the originality 
of our Sterling Silverware designs and 
invite inspection and comparison. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 











BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 


“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1 have had a splendid night's 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw.” 

. TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

C. L. Hurreary, A. G. P. A. St. Louis. 























When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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Cannot Afford to Overlook. 














It goes without saying that never since the day when Marquette discovered the Father of Waters have such magnificent 
books been sold upon its banks as are now being sold in the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT (third floor) of the CRAWFORD 
STORE!! It speaks well for the progress of the natives in Literary Culture, Art, Science, etc., that in the past month so 
many of our St. Louis people have availed themselves of such a rare opportunity to place upon their book-shelves these choice 
H cullings of DE LUXE BOOKS, which comprise the BEST ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH and 
PERSIAN LITERATURE. With the wealthy classes such books take the place of Jewels and Jewelry as Heirlooms in the 
family !! The PAPER, PRINTING, BINDING and ILLUSTRATIONS of THESE BOOKS ARE REAL MARVELS 
| OF MODERN SKILL; THE PRICES ARE JUST ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF THE REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION 
i PRICES. THE CRAWFORD STORE HAS BOUGHT THEM ALL; NOT ONE OF THE BOOKS IS ON SALE 
ANYWHERE ELSE. The only regret is that ’tis only the wealthy can buy them. In this uncommon sale, the lowest sale 
\ so far that has been made to one customer has been $73.00, and the largest that has been made to any one customer has been 
t $900.00, all of which is on record, 
: The 7% per cent. per Month Plan 
(Our Popular Subscription Plan enables booklovers to procure these rare books on easy terms ) 
2 Sis 
S S | AN EXCEPTIONAL SALE OF 
j Hosiery and amples, Samples. SUITS AND WRAPS 
. Purchased from Rice, Stix & Co. Drumme;’s On our Second Floor. 
Knit Underwear Samples of Ladies’ and Children’s Knit Un- | Suits, Waists, Skirts and Wraps for all occasions 
derwear—divided in four iota. and at remarkably low prices—genuine values. 
lf an ices. Shepherd Plaid Silk Shirt Waist Suits, in blue 
At Half and Quarter Regular Prices 10c and 12%c Ladies’ and Children’s Richelieu and white and black and white, beautifully 
Sa ae 3 ® J Ribbed Cotton Vests, t d k d piped with red, the newest and swellest gar- 
sigs arp — _— Enter . rape hy per sei Peni are re = ments of the season, for............... $10.98 
\ regular made; Summer Price, per pair. .7/c ’ g VEN ccecesecveccess An odd lot of Mercerized Oxford, Chambray, 
50c Imported Fancy Hose, full regular made; yap Parag ce! apis me is oo Pras = peo emg ; “os oe ‘ abi bint “77 
UE 8 iia is no Sian he Saad cess 12!\4c ge bs ie Ce, SOO ere — Brilliantine Skirts, in blue, gray, black and 
cli Tee : i 1100, ORR oo cs bs cana ieee 12'c tans, also Grass Linen Skirts, all manc-tai- 
50c Ladies’ Imported Fast Black Opera Leng 50c Ladies’ J Ribbed F 7. Jored; Summer Price.......+- ss0esscenees $2.50 
Usona Hose; Summer Price........... 17'4c ase ponte. - ae d dale isn Mousseline Waists, in white, with Cluny lace 
eget ise e€ and mercerize collar, yoke and plaston, a beautiful waist, 
50c Ladies’ Imported Lace Lisle Thread Mon- silk lisle; Sample Price, each........... 19¢c really worth $2.98; Our Summer Price. .$1.50 
bs ose, > tiful tt - . i Pa, Pongee Waists, with tucked front, back and 
seal gg ced ys hg eg ety hte 20e and oi Children’s Jersey Ribbed Seated sleeves, also trimmed with 17 chiffon bow 
g : ; r ice, Cotton Vest and Fancy Trimmed and Boys knots on front, the new stock collar, a regu- 
POP POW. <i cS es ncdeahibeess teach 29c Drawers; Sample Price, each............ 10c lar $5.00 waist; Our Summer Price..... $2.98 
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WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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A ime FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS 


row men, kind and good though 
they may be, clever though they 
ink that their wives need any men- 
tal nurture. With their own brains on 
the alert from morning till night, and 
feeling the keen delight which comes 
from successful contact with other minds 
in the business world, they forget that 


mind of the wife is pining for equal 


eres of its faculties. In a moderate 
way. the modern woman’s club furnishes 
this outlet, and the increasing number 
of such organizations is a vivid tribute to 
the upward, intellectual tre nd of woman- 
kind 


The woman's club is hardly understood 
hy the mass of men and women who 
on the outside and condemn, but 
make no effort toward their own enlight- 
ment on the subject. It is simply having 
one’s pleasure, duty, philanthropic work, 
or charitable work, as the case may be, 
organized and subject to rule. 

In their club life, women exchange 
ideas on important topics of the day; 
they give to each other the result of 
their study of subjects of general inter- 
est: they exercise the long-forgotten tal- 
ent of imaginative composition by writ- 
ing papers and esays; they cultivate the 
feelings and cordiality and good-fellow- 
ship toward their own sex, and they 
bring into their lives an uplifting influ- 
ence which sends them to their homes 
with sparkling eyes and minds refreshed 
to charm their lords and masters by 
brighter wit and keener penetration. The 
constitution of every woman's club is a 
monument to the sex. It invariably 
stands for something high, noble, philan- 
thropic or educational. 

There is hardly a city in the United 
States that does not contain its clubs of 
women, organized solely for the purpose 
of doing good in a practical way, and by 
concerted action attaining greater re- 
sults toward the elevation of the morals 
and habits of the poorer clases than 
could possibly be done by individual ef- 
fort. Women need the inspiring effect of 
example and leadership, and in nearly 
every club this is to be found. 

Women likewise gain a training in their 
club life which is invaluable in the gov- 
ernment of their homes, for they are 
taught self-control and systematic and 
dignified consideration of persons and 
things. 

It is a self-evident fact, however, that 
women’s club, like any good thing in the 
world, when patronized to excess, be- 
come, instead of a helper, a hindrance 
to domestic happiness. Some women find 
club life so fascinating that they join a 
great number, and in trying to attend 
them all, the home interests are neg- 
lected. This is a mistake, and has aided 
largely in giving the world in general a 
distorted idea of the effect clubs have in 
inducing women to shirk their natural 
responsibilities. 

The wise man and far-seeing husband, 
however, will not only approve, but will 
encourage, his wife in joining a club. It 
will keep her out of the mischief which 
rumor says Satan finds for idle hands 
ind minds; will give her something to 
think about besides her household wor- 
ries, and give him a pleasant evening oc- 
casionally in listening to the account of 
the last meeting, if he has sufficient tact 
to show a sympathetic attention. 

Therefore, ye women who find life an 
‘mptiness, and ye men whose wives are 
fault-finding and dissatisfied, be wise in 
your generation and advocate’ the 
women’s club, thereby laying up for your- 
Selves stores of golden experiences and 
life-giving draughts of wit and wisdom. 
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AUTHORITY FOR A JEST 


“But I can’t see,” persisted the del- 
egate to the convention of Amalgamated 
Numorists, Philosophers, Allegorists and 
Fablists, “why custom persists in treat- 
's woman as a joke.”’ 

Beg pardon,” mildly suggested the but- 
terinski, “but wasn’t the creation of wo- 
man the original side-splitting joke?’’— 
Baltimore News. 
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COLORADO.UTAH an» 
PACIFIC COAST 


OBSERVATION 
CAFE 
DINING CARS 





MRAG ING 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


City Ticket Office, Southeast Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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JOIN THE 


World’s Fair Poster Club 1 


j and keep in touch with the greatest 
Exposition ever held. 


A IES SRN Ue ca 


7 
Send 25 cents in coin for membership in the 
World’s Fair Poster Club and 10 beautiful 
World’s Fair Posters, posed from life by Jas. 
4 J. Hannerty, an official World’s Fair idea man 
Pictures are 744 x9% and equal to finished 


pi 
photographs. 
With each set of pictures we send youa 
richly colored emblem badge and a member- 
ship button bearing the official World’s Fair 
t colors and your membership number, i 

Preserve your membership button, as some 
of the numbers will become valuable in the 
near future. 

WORLD’S FAIR POSTER CLUB, 

i Century Building, St. Louis, | 
& 7 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT'S ALL. 
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A DRAMATIC CRITIC 
Barnes Tormer (as Hamlet)—There is 
something rotten in the state of Den- 


mark. 
Voice from the Gallery—You're it, old 
man!—Smart Set. 
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Tourist points than ever before on and after June 
Ist. Regular through sleeping car service begins 
June 22. 
later. For information call on or write 
T. F. BOWES, City Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, 308 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


First special advance car June 4; others 
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Illinois Central Railroad! 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, -  — $t. Louis, Mo. 
, CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information appply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 

TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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THE GHOST OF _} And why Charity andBee MIONEY TO LOAN 


MURDERED LOVE | nevolence and Wealth and 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, 10c. If you don’t happen to have J0c let us 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 
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aend it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, | Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
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The Spring Season in the Ozarks 





The Spring climate of Eureka Springs 
is ideal—mild and balmy, and at the 


same time thin and clear. Only one 


night’s ride from Saint. Louis, via the 


Wa cia 


SYSTEM 





This cut shows the CRESCENT HOTEL. 


It does not, however, give one an idea of the 


ing elevation it ies, the inspir- 
imposing elevation it occupies, nor the inspir EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 


ing view obtained from its verandahs. 


TICKET OFFICE: 
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DON’T YOU KNOW 


THE RIGHT TRAIN TO TAKE 


KATY FLY, 


FAST: MOOERN: DAILY 














THROUGH SLEEPERS TO PRINCIPAL 
POINTS IN TEXAS AND CITY OF MEXICO. 














See the Man at 520 Olive Street. 























